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TO CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIR MASTERS, &e. 


Unreserved Sale by order of the Executors of Mr. JOSEPH 
SURMAN, deceased, Founder and for many years Conductor 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

LARGE AND IMPORTANT STOCK OF PRINTED MUSIC, 

together with the Music Plates and Copyrights attaching to the 

same, including the most complete and perfect editions extant 
ofthe GREAT MASTERS. Comprising 


HANDEL’S MESSIAH, ISRAEL IN 
EGYPT, 


ACIS AND GALATEA, JUDAS MACCABAUS, JEPHTHA, 
JOSHUA, DETTINGEN TE DEUM, SAMSON, SAUL, 
SOLOMON, DEBORAH, ATHALIAH, BELSHAZZAR, &c. 
HAYDN’S CREATION and STABAT MATER, 
ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER, BEETHOVEN’S MOUNT OF 
OLIVES ; an important Collection of 


ANTHEMS AND CATHEDRAL MUSIC, 
CANTATAS, &c., 

By Sir George J. Elvey, of her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, Windsor ; 

Arnold, Aldrich, Boyce, Battishill, Blow, Croft, Greene, Gaunt- 

lett, Hopkins, Kent, Purcell, Spohr, Webbe, and His late 

Royal Highness the PRINCE CONSORT ; 

WESLEY’SIN EXITU and EXULTATE DEO, 
THE LONDON PSALMIST, and many important Works ; 
Including entire sets of Vocal, String, and Wind parts, for 
complete Orchestras, which will be arranged in lots to suit the 

convenience of CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, &c. 
A FEW IMPORTANT OIL PAINTINGS, PORTRAITS OF 
EMINENT MUSICIANS, 
By Str Goprraey Kyewier, and others; 
life-size Bust of Hanpr1, Presentation SNurr Boxgs, Auto- 
graphs, and Literary Curiosities ; 
Rosewood Cottage Pianoforte, Trade Fittings, Fireproof Safe, 
Stamping Press, &c. 


i R. ROBINS will SELL by AUCTION, at 

the Rooms, 21, Old Bond-street, London, on Wednes- 
day, 21st February, 1872, and two following days, the whole 
of the above important Works, which will be on view two 
days prior to the Sale. Catalogues are now ready, and may 
be obtained at No. 9, Exeter Hall, of Messrs. Tippetts and Son, 
Solicitors, 5, Great St. Thomas-Apostle, E.C., and at the 
Auctioneer’s Offices, or will be forwarded post free for 1 stamp, 
on application to Mr. Robins (late Mr. Geo. Robins), 5, Water- 
loo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. (Established in the Piazza, Covent- 
garden, 1780.) 





RYSTAL PALACE NATIONAL MUSIC 

MEETINGS. Beethoven Symphonies; Fly-leaves from 

the Portfolio of an old Schoolmaster; Music and Morals ; 

letters from Leipzig and Vienna ; Reviews; Concerts ; &c., in 

the Monthly Musical Record for February, price 2}d., post free. 

Yearly Subscription 2s. 6d., post free. London: Avesngr & Co., 
86, Newgate-street. 





RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. TUESDAY, Feb. 6th, First Concert. 
Overture, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ; Mozart's 
Symphony in E flat; Beethoven’s Concerto for Violin, (Mr. 
Carrodus) ; Weber’s ‘‘Concertstiick,” (Mr. Kuhe); Vocalists, 
Mdlles. Carlottina and Antonietta Badia, and Miss Blanche 
Cole. Second Corcert, WEDNESDAY, Feb. 7th, Beethoven’s 
Symphony in C minor; Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor; 
vocalists, Miss Sinclair and M. Jules Lefort. Third Concert, 
THURSDAY, Feb. 8th, Overture, Weber's ‘‘ Oberon ;” Mozart’s 
Symphony in G minor; Beethoven's Pianoforte Concerto in 
G major (Mdme. Schumann) ; Bach’s Chacone (Mr. Carrodus) ; 
Notturno and Scherzo from Mendelssobn’s ‘ Midsummer 
Night's Dream ;” Mr. Cusin’s March, ‘‘ Gideon” (conducted by 
the composer); vocalist, Mdlle. Angéle. Fourth Concert, 
FRIDAY, Feb. 9th. Selection from the works of M. Gounod, 
conducted by the composer; including ‘‘ Messe Solennelle,” 
aud a new work composed expressly for Mr. Kuhe’s Festival ; 
followed by Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater ;” vocalists, Mrs. Weldon, 
Miss Julia Elton, Mr. George Perren, and M. Jules Lefort. 
Fifth Concert, SATURDAY, Feb. 10th, Sir Julius Benedict’s 
Oratorio, “St. Peter,” conducted by the composer ; vocalists, 
Mdme. Cora de Wilhorst, Miss Alice Fairman, MM. Vernon 
Rigby, Pearson, and Stockhausen. Organ, Mr. R. Taylor. 
Chorus, the Brighton Sacred Harmonic Society. Solos during 
the week by MM. Radcliff, Barret, Maycock, Hutchins, 
H. Reynolds, Hawkes, Hughes, H. Chipp, and Lockwood. 
Conductors, Mr. F, Kingsbury and Kuhe. 


Ms. WELDON on the advantages of a self- 
supporting Academy of Music; with letters from Ch. 
Gounod, The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and Sir 
Julius Benedict. Instruction gratis. Price 1s. RupALL, 
Canrz & Co, 20, Charing-cross, 5. W. 








Now Ready. 
HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, and 
ALMANACK, for 1872, containing names and addresses 
of the profession and trade, (town and country); List of 
Societies ; Record of Musical Events, 1871, and other valuable 
information. In wrappers, post free, 28. 8d.; cloth, 8s. 
Rovatt, Carte & Co., 20, Charing-cross, 8.W. 





Now Ready. 

HE PROFESSOR’S POCKET-BOOK for 1872. 
Published under the direction of SIR JULIUS BENE- 
DICT.—To Professors of Music; and others, this work is 
invaluable. Space is allotted to each hour in the day, from 
8am. to 8p.m. The dates of the principal musical events 
of 1872 are given. In roan, 38.; Russia leather, 68 

ALL, Cantz & Co., 20, Charing-cross, 8. W. 


TITO MATTEDTS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 


= 


Grande Valse. Sol0.....ssesecesscvsecerecveceeeecees 
Ditto. Due’ cocecccecccccccccececcccccessece 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs). Solo ....seeeeeseee 
Third Valse (Fenella), Solo ..secscesececesecece 
I Puritani (Grande Fantasia). Sol0....seceseesceeneves 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon). Sol0....ssseceveeeee 
Tl tramonto del Sole. Solo ....cssceccseecssvceeeescees 
Il folletto (Galop de Concert). Sol0......ssesseeeeveeee 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne). Solo .....5..seeeee cece 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription vari¢e.) Solo 
Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne). Solo ...ecsceseseceeees 
Etude de Concert. Solo ....ccsececccsescocceves 
Dancing Leaves. Solo ...y..0ccccccccceecececcesce voce 
Mergellina (Barcarole). Sol0...csssscccessseecvesveees 
La Harpe (Romance). Sold ..sesesscecsceceveeeeveees 
Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne). Solo ........eeees 
La Gaité (Scherzo). Solo ....cesecscecesees 
The Fairy’s Reverie. Blo .ceececccecececccececececece 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique). Solo........0+4+ 
Oh dear, what can the matter be. (Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) Ist set. Solo ...... a be 
“ oa WO: temic 

O/B WADE, Mi she he .ceindisece sécocetnccids ceadcecacess 
Non é ver. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo........ 0000 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Marche Orientals (Bottesini). (Brilliantly Transcribed.) 
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TNE 6s. ds'te hs an'0n:0c:b00e.00.4065.00-044 Ae taeer es 0050. BS 
Orphee aux Enfers (Divertissement). Duet ............ 6 0 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka). £010 ..scseeesseeeeseceeeee 4 0 

o " DNs scsssrvisrisese 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). Duet............ 5 0 
Une Peil (Morceau de Salon). Solo ..........s.s0000e 4 0 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Solo .....ccececsceesveee 4 0 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais), Solo ...sseeeeesseeee 5 O 
‘Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace.) (Brilliantly Tran- 

sorted.) BOlO .. oc cvcccccccccs +e+++-(Just Published) 4 0 
Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique). Solo - 5 0 
La Lyre (Nocturne). Solo ......0+s0e0 0s ” 40 
Grand Marche Fantastique. Solo ...... 9 5 0 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja? (Valzer.) Sung by Mdile. Marimon, Intro- 
duced in the Opera of Don Pasquats. Solo. (Just 
Published) 4 0 
Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer). Sung by Malle. 
Colammbe: Bale os ccccscccccsece covecdeocoossosscese 4 0 
The forsaken Nest, ‘“‘ Le nidabandonné” (sung by Mdme, 
Trebelli-Bettini). Sol0........ssssceccscccescceseses 4.0 
Never more, ‘‘Non é ver,” with English and French 
WEED, BHO coco cvcccccicdovccecte sevecsovcseveses “@ 
Non é ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
Voglian, S0l0....cccccccscccvssreccccecevecccescceeee & 
Non torno (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
Voglian. SOlO ..rscoccsccevceccccscvcecsevecesessece 
Lo scapato. Sung by Mr. Santley. Solo ....ssseeeeess 
Deh Parla (Romanza). Solo ....sessceceecesesevesseee 
To la Perdei (Romanza), Solo .ecccssececesceecveveees 
Tornera (Romanza), SolO ...csecesesecevveecceesevece 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta). Solo .....sseeeeeceee 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Maile. Carlotta Patti. Solo 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. Solo 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno. Solo .......s+04- 
Tl Farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti. Solo.......... 
Un Rosajo (Romanza). Sung by Signor Cotogni. Solo., 
Niente per Forza (Canzonetta), S0l0 ..ceeeseseceeeee es 


So 


So 
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PUBLISHED BY 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 





9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED, SECOND EDITION, PRICE 
TWOPENCE., 


THE NEW NATIONAL SONG, 


“GOD SAVE THE PRINCE OF WALES.” 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY 


GABRIEL DAVIS. 


Choral and other Societies performing this Part-Song can bo 
supplied with Copies of the Words gratis for distribution 
among the audience, on application to the Publishers, 


London : Novat10, Ewsr, & Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 





E W 8 o Ss G 8 


“The Skylark ” (in A flat and F)..Georgina Bairnsfather 
Sang by Miss Sophie Ferrari. 

“Coquetting Katie”... ...... 45s. 00++.. +. Berthold Tours 
Sung by Miss Marion Severn. 

Wait awhile, laddie”..........ceeeeee0e++-0ane Mayo 

“The Angel of Sleep”..........eee0++e8+sbenry Smart 

* Listening to the Nightingales” .......... Henry Smart 
Sung by Miss Bebecca Jewell. 

"Claribel ” 0.00 seccccccccccceee ee denry A, Lambeth 

Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 

Lamnorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-strect ; and 

Cramer, Woop & Co, 


HE THANKSGIVING DAY.—GOD BLESS 
THE PRINCE OF WALES (the second National Song), 
Composed by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 4a.; piano solo and 
duet, 4s. each ; all at half-price, post free; the Four-part Song, 
two stamps. ‘The most popular anthem of the age.”— 

Musical World. 
EW MUSIC for the PIANOFORTE, all at 

half-price, post free, 

GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES (brilliant), By 
Brinley Richards. 4s. 

GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES (familiar arrange- 
ment). By Brinley Richards, 3s, 

GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. Arranged for 
two performers on one pianoforte by the composer, Brinley 
Richards. 48. 

THE POPULAR SONGS OF THE DAY. 

LL POST FREE AT HALF-PRICE. 
God Bless the Prince of Wales, Brinley Richards. 4s. 
Far away, Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss), 4a. 
Ditto, duet for soprano and contralto. 48, 

Happy be thy dreams, J. R.'Thomas. 4s, 

Ditto, duet for suprano and contralto, 4s. 

Her bright smile Leunte me still. W.T. Wrighton, 4s, 
Ditto, duet for soprano and contralto, 48, 

The Liquid Gem. W. T. Wrighton. 4s, 

Ditto, duet for soprano and contralto, 4s. 

London: Published only by ROBERT COCKS & CO., New 
Burlington-street. Order of all Musicsellers. 
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WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, 
Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College and in Queen's 
College, London. 

ILHELM’S MANUAL of SINGING, for the 
use of Teachers and Pupils. Parts I. and If. Price 
2s. 6d. each ; or together in cloth, 5s, 

EXERCISES and FIGURES contained in Parts I. and IT. of 
Withelm’s Manual for the use of Pupils. Books I, and LI, 
Price 8d. each. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figuies in Part I. of 
Withelm’s Manual. Nos. I. to VIII. ina Parcel, Price €s. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Exercises in Part I. of 
Wilhelm's Manual. Nos. 1X. to XL. in Four Parcels of Eight 
Nos. each. Price 6s. per Parcel 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures in Part II. of 
Withelm’s Manual, Nos. XLI. to LIL. ina Parcel. Price 9s, 

HULLAH’S RUDIMENTS of MUSICAL GRAMMAR, 


Price 8s. 
HULLAH’S GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. 
Royal 8vo., price 3s. 
XERCISES to GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. 


ice 18. 
GRAMMAR of COUNTERPOINT, Part I., super-royal 
28. 6d. 


vo., 28. 6d. 
HULLAH’S INFANT SCHOOL SONGS. Price Sixpence. 
SCHOOL SONGS fer TWO and THREE VOICES. Two 
Books. 8vo., price 6d. each. 
HULLAH’S EXERCISES for the CULTIVATION of the 
VOICE ; for Soprano or Tenor, 2s. 6d. ; Contralto or Bass, 2s, 6d, 
London: Loxemans, Garen & Co., Paternoster Row, 


ATHEDRAL OR CHURCH CHOIR BOYS. 

Required for St. George’s Military Charch, Woolwich, 

two beys, as leaders, and others for the Choir, from ten years 

of age ; must possess really good Treble voices. All communi- 

cations to be addressed to Mr. J. SMYTH, poe Artillery 
Bandmaster and Director of the Choir, 59, Wood- 

Woolwich, where the many advantages offered will be explained. 


R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE— 

in tin dd enriching the volee, and removing 
pen of yoy Py madineained its high character for ¢ 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
trom Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Cl and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 

















Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge, To 
ie obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the Unite? 
Kingdom 
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CRAMER, WOOD AND COS 
LIST OF 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 





SHASON 18'71-2- 





QUADRILLES. 


8s. d. 
VOKES, The. New Quadrille. Illustrated ......000. W.C. Levey 4 0 BAVARDS, Les. On Offenbach’s popular opera.....e+. oes ARBAN 
As danced by the celebrated Vokes Family. Instructions for SAPPHIRE, Le. On airs from Dayid’s opera. Illustrated 
dancing accompany the Quadrille, CO. Goprrry 
PICKWICK, Tho, LIllustrated......cccscsssevecs oe-K. Revatuin 4 0 WINTER NIGHTS  ..ccccccccccccece eoeeeeeO. H. R. Marnrorr 
Played at the Lyceum Theatre. INVERARY Lllustrated gesssesseeees Ceeeeeevess Cuanues D’Acz 





LANCERS. 


MERRY OLD TIMES, On Old English Airs eeeeseL GODFREY 4 0 | RHINE WINE Cee e eee beeebeenesesebedeesgededodeOe GODFREY 





WALTZES. 


IVANHOE, The. [Illustrated ....ccsesveseees C. H.R. Manntorr 4 0 SPIRITUELLBE, La. [Illustrated ...... cccsccvcceeeAe PHILLIPPE 
Sra SO: TUNED cc cscs econ sceccescensssees F. Goprrex 4 0 pr ey earner: ae C. Goprrey 
TEANNIB cocsccscccvcvvcvccvccvccvcccscscvceces Cuartes D’Ace 4 0 NE a SE RRR OE secveveeseeeEls LAMONTE 
NILSSON, Christine. LIRlustrated ....eeeees ,-C. H.R. Marniorr 4 0 





GALOPS. 





FOSCO, The. Illustrated PTUTEEELELETELEL ETE — RicHarpson 40 WIND UP. Illustrated PTTTTITTTT CLIT TT TTL rr GopFREY 
Played at the Olympic Theatre. WKHILARATING, The ocsscsccccscseccceccoceses D, Wu1aMs 

- ba oa psi aaa pwn Rete en : ; BRIGAND, The ........ ail a ae seceeeeeeceyeeeGte RICHARDSON 
Played at the Lyceum Theatre. ‘CROSS COUNTRY ..sessecerseesecereneenens ++++0, GODFREY 
NECK-AND-NEOK, The .....ccccccccccscsecsceces F.Goprrry 4 0 GLORIOSO, Tho.esssseeeesesers seewere teeeeeees HELMSMULLER 
BAVARDS, Les. On Offenbach’s OPOTArcrevceees TREE E ET Srravss 8 0 RHODERICH DHU eeeereeeeeee eeeeeerereseeees » CHARLES D’scu 





MAZURKAS. 


SJBANNETTHS, The eeeeeereeee 0 0000eeeeeeeeOs Ee de MARRIOTT 8 0 FAIRIES’ cocccccegenegesogegecconceyegegehegeg ste DRRIRMANE 
TINY WHITE, Wa cavaccacececces eeeee rere 7 JUNOT 8 0 





SCHOTTISOHE. . POLK A. 


BAVARDS, Les, Offenbach’s opera ereeee re teeeeeee Cc. Merz 3 0 MISS OR MBS., The. Illustrated, eeeeeveses 0, H, R. Magriort 








——— ————————— 





LONDON: 


CRAMER, WOOD & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W.; 


LAMBORN COCK & CO., 68, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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‘“ UNHALLOWED,” 
I hung o'er my harp as the day was declining ; 
The strings, as I swept them, seem'd breathing of 
pain ; 
Fair maidens ground me gay garlands were twining, 
And yet, to my fancy, each flower had a stain, 
There lay the white robe to wear at my bridal, 
And there lay my jewels, so sparkling and rare, 
But wand’ring and far was my bosom’s best idol, 
And what unto me were the costly things there ? 


At the altar of God I shall kneel on the morrow, 
With one whom I love not, nor ever shall love; 

And keen is the anguish, and deep is the sorrow 
Shall sully the union unblest from above. 

White buds of orange tree, jewels, and laces, 
Rest not so silently—rouse ye, and speak— 

Say, shall your splendours efface the deep traces 
That watching and weeping haye left on my 

cheek ? 


Who shall believe, as I walk to the altar, 
That ghosts of the past have come in with my 
train? 
Who shall believe, when I tremble and falter, 
That sighs from an absent one float thro’ my 
brain ? 
Father and mother, I leave ye to tell him 
How strongly your influence flourished and grew, 
Nor let him e'er think that the grief which befell him 
Was deeper than mine, as I wept him adieu! 


Nannie LAMBERT. 





——— 


———————S>————=== 


PROVINCIAL. 

In the Theatre Royal, Belfast, the great Scottish 
play of “ Rob Roy” was on Monday night produced 
with very excellent scenery and effects, Mr, H. 
Talbot appeared as the bold outlaw, and the audience 
was large. On next Monday evening Mr. John 
Clarke opens a short engagement.——The new 
Diorama of Ireland terminates its stay in Belfast 
this week.——Batty’s Circus has entered upon a 
long sojourn in the Model Circus, Oxford Street. 











Transformation scenes have their perils, some- 
times their catastrophes, one of which nearly 
occured at the Hanley Theatre the other night, 
through the dastardly conduct of some undiscovered 
person. As the scene was being set in the panto- 
mime, it was found that three out of four of the 
strands of a stout rope used for hoisting a bower-like 
structure, on which were five young women and 
children had been severed. The remaining strand 
snapped just after the machinery had been put in 
motion, and a panic among the performers was only 
prevented by the promptitude of Mr. M’Lean, the 
stage manager, who succeeded in reassuring them. 
At this time four other groups, each composed of 
three young women, were suspended in the air at a 
considerable height above the stage. At the close 
of the seene the ropes in these cases were examined, 
and all four were found to have been cut; but the 
perpetrators, who in the first case had eut too much, 
had in these cages cut too little, and neither of the 
ropes yielded to the strain put upon if. Had either 
ofthe ropes parted while the performers were sus- 
pended in the air they would have been precipitated 
4 depth of forty feet into the chamber below the 
stage. The wicked act is believed to have been 
committed by three men recently discharged for 
drunkeness, and one of whom is in custody. It i, 
about time that the suspension of living forms in 
these scenes be discontinued. 





Mrs. Scott Siddons has lately been giving a series 
of dramatic recitals and drawing-room entertain- 
ments at the Bath Saloon, Torquay, where upon two 
evenings last week a most agreeable divergence from 
the original scheme was made by the substitution of 
Sheridan’s “ Sehool for Scandal” in lieu of the 
more diversified performances, Mrs. Scott Siddons 
Was supported by Mr. Harry Siddons, and an ama- 


evidences of having received careful training, and in 
one or two particular cases were worthy of high 
commendation. That this venture of Mrs. Scott 
Siddons was readily appreciated by the public, was 
at once apparent from the crowded state of the 
room, and the warm and flattering reception bestowed 
upon the fair heroine of the evening. Like her 
other performances, the Lady Teazle of Mrs. Scott 
Siddons is replete with grace and finish, and is at 
once forcible, delicate, and refined, The difficult 
and important portion of the comedy known as the 
screen" scene was particularly ably rendered, and 
brought down the plaudits of the audience, But 
where so much was so uniformly good it is irapos- 
sible to point to individual features as partioularly 
worthy of admiration. Sufficient to say that the 
impersonation was admirable throughout. Mr. 
Harry Siddons lent valuable aid to the cast by his 
spirited delineation of Charles Surface, Joseph 
Surface being very cleverly represented by an ama- 
teur, Mr. Richards, of Exeter. The Sir Peter Teasle 
of Captain Baily was worthy of the highest enco- 
miums, and the distinguished adherent of Mars was 
as much at home upon the boards as doubtless he is 
upon the field. Another character entitled to men-’ 
tion wasthe Trip of Mr. R. R. Hall. The comedy 
was given with great completeness, and met with 
great success. 





Mr. Kuhe’s Festival opens next week at Brighton. 
The preparations are extensive and the prospect 
excellent, At the first concert on Tuesday evening 
next, the vocalists engaged are Miss Blanche Cole 
and Mdlles. Carlottina and Antoinetta Badia. The 
symphony is Mozart’s in E. Mr. Kuhé will play 
Weber's Concert-Stiick, Mr. Carrodus will interpret 
the first movement of Beethoven’s violin concerto, 
and Mr, Horatio Chipp will repeat his very success- 
ful violoncello solo of last year. On Wednesday 
evening Miss Sinclair and Mons. Jules Lefort will 
sing. Beethoven’s symphony in C minor will be 
given; Mr. Kuhé will play Mendelssobn’s pianoforte 
concerto in G minor, and Mr, Lockwood and Mr, R, 
Taylor will contribute respectively harp and organ 
solos. The third concert on the Thursday morning 
is a classical entertainment, at which Mdme. Schu- 
mann will appear and play, besides solos, Beethoven's 
concerto in G major; and Mr, G, Cusins will conduct 
the march from his oratorio of ‘* Gideon,” produced 
at the Gloucester Festival of 1870. Mr. Carrodus 
will play Bach’s Chaconne for violin—a composition 
which, some time ago, it was thought that only 
Joachim could venture to attempt. Mdlle. Elena 
Angle will be the vocalist of the day, Friday 
evening is the grand Gounod night, when the French 
composer will conduct his ‘‘ Messe Solennelle” and a 
new work (described as a ‘‘ song” on the program) 
composed expressly for the Festival, the concert 
concluding with the ‘‘Stabat Mater” of Rossini, 
At the fifth concert (Saturday morning, Feb. 10th), 
Sir Julius Benedict will conduct his oratorio of “ St, 
Peter ;” at the eighth concert Mr, Arthur Sullivan's 
incidental music to “* The Merchant of Venice’ will 
be given for the first time in Brighton, conducted 
by the composer; at the ninth concert (Friday 
evening, February 16th) Mozart's ‘ Twelfth Mass,” 
Gounod’s “Gallia,” and Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of 
Praise” will be performed, M. Gounod conducting 
his music; and at the tenth (and last) concert, the 
“+ Messiah” will be given with full vocal, choral, and 
orchestral effects. It will be noted that the concerts 
are not given strictly de dic in diem; that only one 
concert is given each day, and that the single seat 
payments are varied. The one concert ‘ extra” to 
the subscription will be given on Monday evening, 
February 19th, when Haydn's ‘ Creation” will be 
performed for the benefit of Mr. Kuhe. The scheme 


is magnificent. 





CONCERTS. 





The fourth Crystal Palace Concert contamed 
among other points of interest two novelties at 
these concerts, namely Liszt's Pianoforte Concerto 
in E flat; and Reinecke’s Notturno, for horn and 





teur company, who, however, in many instances gave 


orchestra; the overtures were “ Idomeneo” (Mo- 
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zart), and |‘ Leonora,” No, 8 (Beethoven) ; and the 
Symphony Mozart's in G minor. The novelties 
were only remarkable for the exercise of memory 
shown by Mr. Dannreuther who played the Liszt 
concerto without the book, As music there is 
nothing to be said in its favour, It is a mere chaos 
and formless void, with here and there a glimmer of 
the potential light which never fully comes, Mr, 
Dannreuther achieved plenty of tours de force, and 
his playing generally was in excess of the 
intelhgence of the compositions, Reinecke’s 
Notturno for horn and orchestra has nothing 
specially objectionable about it, and equally nothing 
specially meritorious. The master-pieces of Mozart 
and Beethoven were admirably performed and served 
to sandwich the German novelties perfectly. Mdme. 
Bentham Fernandez and Mr. Bentham were the 
vocalists, and sang extracts from ‘* Don Giovanni," 
** Le Noase,” and “Jl Trovatore"’ with every grace 
of expression. The solo in Reinecke’s horn sonata 
was well-played by Mr, Wendland of the Crystal 
Palace Band. 


On Saturday the 400th concert of the Monday 
Popular series was celebrated in a worthy fashion. 
Besides the usual quartet appeared Mdme. Goddard 
as pianist and Mr. Sims Reeves as singer. The 
room was naturally crowded. The chief piece was 
Mozart’s D major quintet, with Mdme. Néruda, 
MM. Straus, Ries, Piatti and Zerbini: the closing 
quartet was that in B minor by Mendelssohn, 
Mdme. Goddard, who played Handel's * Suite de 
Pidces” in E major, including the Harmonious 
Blacksmith, was encored as a matter of course; and 
Mr. Sims Reeves’s fato in ‘ Adelaida”’ was equally 
easy to predict. On Monday Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard reappeared for the purpose of offering a 
tribute to the memory of Dussek, whose sonata in 
C minor (one of the three dedicated to Clementi) 
held the place of honour on the program. It was 
a first performance. The composition is in three 
movements—a bold opening allegro with good 
contrasts of episodical subjects—an interesting 
adagio marked by tender and pathetic melody 
and containing clever modulations—and an ani- 
mated rondo wherein the brilliancy of the themes 
affords every opportunity for a pianist like 
Mdme. Goddard. The whole work is admirably 
laid out—the form is perfect, yet the composer's 
genius shows itself unconstrained, It need not be 
added that the execution was all that those 
acquainted with the artist were entitled to oxpect— 
a finished performance, in short. This sonata will 
be heard again with} increased interest. Mozart's 
sonata in B flat for piano and violin brought the two 
ladies together. Schumann's string quartet in A 
minor and Hummel’s well-known D minor septet 
made up the instrumental program, the latter taking 
in Mme. Goddard (pianoforte), MM. Radcliffe (flute), 
Barret (oboe), Paquis (corno), Sharp (viola), Piatti 
(violoncello), and Reynolds (double bass), The 
vocalist was Mr. Bentham, who sang Gluck’s “ Sin 
dall’ eta,” and Schubert's ‘‘ Evening Breezes” in a 
thoroughly praiseworthy manner. Sir Julius Bene- 
dict accompanied with customary delicacy, 

Handel’s “ Deborah" was performed by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society on Friday. We limit 
ourselves to a chronicle of the fact, not having 
received tickets. We understand that Mdme. 
Sherrington, Miss!Julia Elton, Mr. Gedge, and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas were the principal vocalists. 

The first of a series of concerts by Chevalier de 
Kontski took place on Wednesday at St. George's 
Hall, where the remarkably brilliant and intellectual 
playing of M. de Kontski attracted the warmest 
commendation. His rendering of Beethoven's trio 
in C minor proved a great treat, exhibiting his 
intimate insight into the master's conceptions, and 
his ability to interpret them with all spirit, delicacy 
and accuracy. In the Moonlight Sonata his delivery 
of the slow movement and brilliant execution of 
the finale excited the enthusiastic admiration of the 
audience, The violin playing of Signor Scuderi 
was an excellent feature of the concert, none the 
less so the playing of M. Paque. The vocalists, 
Mdme. Haydee Abrek and Sig. Monari Rocea, were 
successful in pleasing the audience, Herr Ganz 





accompanied. 
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A concert was given at the Lecture Hall, Syden- 
ham, on Tuesday last, in aid of the Organ Fund of 
Saint Saviour's Church, Forest Hill. Miss Rebecca 
Jewell, Mdme. Ellice Jewell, and Miss M. Severn 
were among the vocalists, and acquitted themselves 
well as usual. Mrs. Miller, an amateur we believe, 
sang Guglielmo’s “ Lover and his bird,” and Molloy’s 
‘‘Rily’s Reason” very nicely. We trust the 
pecuniary result will be satisfactory. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





The annual entertainments of Messrs. Marshall 
and Snelgrove’s assistants came off on Saturday 
at St. George’s Hall, Some amusing nigger 
minstrelsy formed a portion of the program, and 
here the performers were more at home than in the 
comedy of Mr. Byron’s which followed. Probably 
burnt cork is an excellent corrective to nervous- 
ness: certainly the white faces allowed their trepida- 
tion and géne to overcome them in ‘‘A Hundred 
Thousand Pounds.” ‘The ladies came off best: 
Misses Minnie Owen, Thornton, and Clifford and 
Mr. Meadows carried off the honours. A good 
band was in attendance. 





PROFESSOR ELLA ON DRAMATIC MUSIC. 





The first lecture on Dramatic Music at the 
London Lecture was given by Professor Ella as 
mentioned in our last number on Thursday Jast 
week. ‘I'he lecturer took for his thesis the Origin 
of the Arts in the service of Religion, defined the 
distinction between devotional and dramatic 
music, and followed with an illustration of both 
orders in the shape of Meyerbeer’s ‘ Prophete,” 
which Professor Ella analysed at length accom- 
pavying his dissection with interesting com- 
ments. The introductory portion of his lecture, 
leading to the analysis, we are enabled to give. 
Professor Ella spoke as follows: 

Music, dancing, poetry, architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, are said to bave their origin in the 
service of religion. ‘The earliest cantique, the 
thanksgiving of the Children of Israel after the 
passage of the Red Sea, was sung in open air, 
and subsequently temples were built for religious 
festivals, decorated with images and embellished 
with colour. Perhaps no subject is more in- 
volved in conjecture and embarrassed with clash- 
ing and contradictory testimony than that of 
music among the ancients, and however much 
we price ourselves on the probability of music 


and stringed instruments, which combine the 
power both of giving accent and of sustaining 
and modifying tone. 
Although history furnishes no clue to the 
notation of ancient music, the relics of ancient 
monuments enable us to judge of the form, size, 
and nature of most of antique musical instru- 
ments. Thus we can understand the probable 
effects of their combinations as recorded in 
Sacred Writ. The 200,000 voices and trumpets, 
and 40,000 harps making but one sound, as 
stated by Josephus, were not believed in by 
the late Dr. Mainzer; and Dr. Kitto, after 
enumerating the various instruments of the 
Hebrews, was of opinion that their music was 
of a shrill character. The learned Kircher, 
however, asserts that the greatest improve- 
ments of modern times are barbarous compared 
with the Hebrew music. This opinion is purely 
hypothetical without proof, since we have no 
anthenticated Hebrew melodies of antiquity 
beyond those this writer has deciphered, of mixed 
and disordered measure, too rude and unmelodic 
to warrant such a panegyric. Harmony, as now 
understood, was unknown to the ancients; and 
M. Laborde states that from the earliest men- 
tion of music, until the secular style disturbed 
it in the Middle Ages, the plain chant of the 
church served for all musical purpuses. Tho 
plain chant is essentially melodic (as you will 
hear this evening); and although, from its 
first introduction into the church to the pre- 
sent time, it has lost some of its austerity of 
expression, by the introduction of more freedom 
of structure, its diatonic progressions still give 
to it a distinct character; and the addition of 
simple, fundamental harmony—considered an in- 
novation by the Papal authorities—gives it ac- 
ceptance in many of our Anglican services. The 
term melody has long been employed in reference 
to ecclesiastical chants; and, in the Romish service, 
the children of the choir were called melodi in- 
fantes. This expression naturally implies treble 
voices singing in unison the plain chant. History 
tells us that when Thomas-a-Becket visited 
France to negotiate the marriage of Henry 
II.’s son with the daughter of Louis VII. 
the Chaneellor’s entry into French towns, with 
great pomp and ostentation, was preceded by two 
hundred and fifty boys, in groups of six, ten, or 
more, singing English songs, in parts. 
Melody—the offspring of imagination and 
phantasy, composed of a succession of single 
sounds of various intervals, with measure, accent, 
and rhythm—is the result of a happy inspiration, 
and not of the calculations of science. In this 
sense, as the language of sentiment in music, it 
differs materially from the plain chant, restricted 
to certain progressions, avoiding as much as 
possible those intervals (semitones) which, in con- 
junction with harmony, produce such happy 
results in modern music. I cannot altogether 
agree with the writer who says that melody alone 
touches the feelings, since harmony, insome degree, 





being the oldest of the fine arts, we are, in reality, 


ignorant of its condition until a comparatively | romance, antiquity has left us no models; nor is 
Monsieur Noverre | it to the traditions of Greece or Rome that we are 


recent period of its history. 
gives the Terpsichorean art an equal claim to 
antiquity in allusion to the sacred dances of the 
Egyptians, saying—" After the passage through 
the Ked Sea, two grand choruses of musicians 
were assembled by Moses and his sister, the one 
consisting of men, the other of women, who sang 
and danced a solemn ballet in thanksgiving. 
‘These musicians, so readily got together—the 
choruses formed as suddenly, the songs and dances 
executed with so much ease—suppose a habitual 
exercise far anterior to the time of performance, 
and stand an incoxtrovertible proof of their 
antiquity. 

‘The highest power of music, says Aristotle, and 
that from which it derives its greatest efficacy, is 
undoubtedly its power of raising emotion; but, 


as an abstract independent art, exercising its | better understood, and the chefs d’euvre of lyrical 
power by the expressive eloquence of beautiful{ drama less so, than in England. The broad dis- 


melody and exquisite harmony, music, in its 
modern development and perfection, may justly 
be considered an additional Muse. It must be 
obvious to all who have considered the subject of 
art-progress in music, that the inventive faculty 
of the composer must ever be constrainéd within 
the limits of those means at command to realise 
his conceptions. It is, therefore, conclusive in 
my mind that, without instruments capable of 
modifying sustained tone—the chiar’ oscuro of 
painting—the power of music among the ancients 
was chiefly dependent on the effect of voices, the 
blasts of trumpets, and the aceents of instru- 
ments of percussion. For this lecture, I have 
brought together various instruments. The organ, 
which sustains tone without accent; the piano- 
forte, which gives accent without sustaining tone; 


also possesses this power. For modern song and 


| indebted for the metrical verse or melodic formule 
| of vocal secular words and music. The troubadours 
| first introduced music of this species into Europe, 
ithe consequence of their expeditions with the 
Crusaders to Palestine. Their music was poor 
| tet—e simple melody adapted to historical and 
love songs. 

The progress of an art so vague in its element, 
so conventional in its language as music, must 
| ever be slow to secure the sympathies of persons 
'educated to the appreciation of only one species 
|of composition, for the right apprehension of 
the merits of works of an opposite style. The 
| religious feeling of the people naturally tends to 
| favour a taste for one kind of music; and in no 
| country are sacred works by the great composers 


| tinction between devotional and dramatic music 
is explained in a few words. The first is intended 
to accord with the pious resignation of a congre- 
gation within the sanctuary; the other to rouse 
and excite the passions of an audience. In sacred 
music, when the descriptive forms of expression 
are strikingly apparent, we say that it partakes of 
a dramatic style. The union of deep and pas- 
sionate thoughts with those of an opposite 
character constitutes the varied elements of a 
musical drama; and although there may be a 
loftiness in sentiments where there is no passion, 
and it is frequently found that those who excel 
most in stirring up the passions want the talent 
of writing in the great and sublime manner, it is 
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species of learned and appropriate music for 
religious services, utterly fail in music of a highly 
dramatic power. There is, indeed, no severer 
test of the creative faculty in music than the 
embodiment of all the phases of sentiment, 
passion, and character of a lyrical drama—the 
most affecting and captivating, as it is the most 
dificult to sing and to accompany without 
sensibility, passion, and intelligence. 

Thousands of lovers of music in this leviathan 
city, [am told, from conscientious scruples abstain 
from visiting theatres; and tens of thousands, [ 
venture to say, are denied the pleasure of listening 
to a fine lyrical performance in this country, owing 
to the few opportunities of obtaining admission 
at a reasonable price. At the first performance 
of ‘ Le Prophéte” in London (1849), my stall cost 
me thirty shillings ; in the same year, at Paris, [ 
heard this opera—more faithfully and completely 
performed—for one-sixth the amount. Whatever 
we may think of France in ita political aspect, 
there can be no two opinions respecting her art 

intelligence in general, and of her dramatic and 
lyrical genius in particular. Much as I havo 
been moved by the effect of voices chanting 
hymns in procession during the entry of the 
church dignitaries in St. Peter’s at Rome, the 
emotion experienced in witnessing the union of 
arts at the splendid performances in Paris of 
‘* Orpheus,” “ Vestale,”’ ‘‘ La Muette,” “ Guillaume 
Tell,” ‘* Huguenots,’ and ‘‘ Le Prophéte,” will 
never be effaced from my memory. 

The opera selected to illustrate this lecture, 
from its histrionic interest and musical merits, 
when efficiently represented has never failed to 
produce a lasting impression both on the spec. 
tator and auditor. The analytical program 
placed in your hands spares me the necessity of 
detaining you in describing the incidents of the 
drama. The character and special merits of 
the music I shall briefly explain. Of melody, 
harmony, accent, rhythm, transitions, cadences, 
and novel effects of instrumentation, there is 
an endless variety. 

To reduce the score for the limited means em- 
ployed this evening, to produce something like 
orchestral and choral effect, to write out and 
correct all the parts, has been the incessant 
labour of two months. I have, however, some con- 
solation in knowing that this fine work, so in- 
tricate in its combination, requiring voices of 
exceptional compass, and histrionic powers of the 
highest quality, is not likely to become hack- 
neyed—at least, in this country. It is, perhaps, 
a bold attempt to present it to you this evening 
with only detached movements, though every 
one is complete in itself, original and beautiful. 
If, however, my auditors receive but a tithe of 
the pleasure which some of the concerted pieces 
have afforded me, at rehearsals, I shall be amply 
repaid for the trouble and time bestowed in pre- 
paring these musical illustrations. 








FRANCE, 





Pants, Jan. 29th. 

Successful manipulation of the tickets in connec- 
tion with the ‘‘ Roi Carotte’’ has created a fictitious 
demand, and secured something like £3000 for the 
first twenty representations. The market has been 
rigged, in short. I may advise London managers 
who are thinking of coming over to Paris with 
acquisitionary views, to spare their trouble and save 
their railway fare. ‘Le Roi Carotte” would be of 
no use in London. It is a political satire, and 60 
deep withal that very few Frenchmen themselves 
make it out. You see them puzzled by the “ japes;” 
you hear them ask each other, ‘ Tiens, qu’est-co 
que cela veut dire?’’ when some recondite allusion 
is made; and then they go into fits over ‘the game 
they do not understand.” You see the Censure is 
still pretty sharp upon broad pleasantries, and there- 
fore we have to wrap up our satire so uncommonly 
close that it takes an almost intuitive intelligence to 
unravel it. So do not let London managers hanker 
after ‘‘ King Carrot.” His vegetable majesty is only 
“small potatoes,” despite Sardou and the gorgeous 
mounting. 

Offenbach has another new piece on—this time at 
the Opéra Comique. 
Alfred de Musset—at least an adaptation of De 
Musset’s comedy of that name. The piece is 
wrought of well-worn materials dramatically speak- 
ing. Fantasio, a student of Munich, and in love 
with the beauteous Elsbeth, daughter of the King of 








eqnally well known to musicians that composers 
= succeed in producing the most exalted 





Bavaria, hunted by his creditors, takes refuge in the 


“ Fantasio” is a libretto by 
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palace. Disguised in the cap, bells, and motley of 
the Court Fool, who has just died he, in ordér to 
prevent the Princess espousing her betrothed, the 
Duke of Mantua, ridicules him in every way, and 
during an imposing Court ceremony drags off his 
peruke by means of a string. The marriage is 
proken off, and, amid the laughter of the courtiers, 
the audacious jester is taken to prison. The young 
girl visits him in his dungeon, and avows that she 
returns his passion. He of course escapes, and 
finishes by marrying her. The old notion of 
masquerading is further carried out, inasmuch as 
the Duke, about to marry the Princess of Bavaria, 
and, wishing to be loved on his own account, tries 
in the first instance what effect the addresses of his 
aide-de-camp, presenting himself under the Duke’s 
name and in the Duke’s attire, will have upon her; 
the Duke in the meantime assuming the costume 
and character of the aide-de-camp. The situations 
are slight, and the music, though elegant, seems to 
take no hold of the public. A ballad to the moon 
and a drinking song are among the best numbers of 
the opera; but I should be over bold to prophesy a 
long run for ‘‘ Fantasio.” On Sunday night the 
Comédie Francaise gave a representation of the 
“ Etourdi” and the “ Gendre de M. Poirier” for 
the benefit of the Fund. The anniversary of the 
day on which Paris capitulated passed off quietly. 
On Saturday night, in the Rue de Rome, eleven 
people wearing long streamers of crape on their 
arms, and carrying a black flag, on which was 
inscribed in white letters the words ‘‘ Capitulation 
of Paris, January 28, 1871,’’ were arrested. 

The sinners turned precisians receive accession 
to their number every day. In addition to M. 
Alexandre Dumas /ils, M. Victorien Sardou, M. 
Arstne Houssaye, M. Ernest Feydeau, we now 
have M. Gustave Flaubert entering the lists and 
rebuking the degeneracy of his contemporaries. 
You will perhaps wonder what new offence the 
French have committed to rouse the indignation of 
the rigid author of that moral production, Madame 
Bovary. M. Gustave Flaubert has taken under his 
special patronage the memory of a third-rate poet 
and dramatist, M. Bouilhet, who died at a 
comparatively early age some two yeats ago, aud 
whose posthumous drama “ Mademoiselle Aissé,” 
has found a haven of rest in that purgatory of 
tedious drama the Odéon Theatre. M. Flaubert 
and some other friends of M. Bouilhet wanted the 
municipal council of Rouen to erect a public 
monument to him in one of the public squares of 
that ancient city, but the municipal councillors with 
that shrewd mother wit characteristic of the 
natives of Normandy, refused to entertain the pro- 
posal on several grounds, and among them the very 
plausible one of the insufficiency of M. Bouilhet’s 
literary fame, whereon M. Flaubert indites a 
voluminous epistle to the municipal council, in 
which abuse of the council and praise of his 
departed friend are impartially mingled; and had 
M. Flaubert stopped there, it would be unnecessary 
to notice him or his letter; but he winds up by a 
description of the state of the population of France, 
which is as disagreeable as truths generally 
are. There is a good deal of truth in this philippic, 
but for a writer who owes his reputation to 
one of the most demoralising books published 


“* Satanella,” ‘‘ Maritana,” “ Marriage of Figaro,” 
etc., have thus far been given, and are to be 
followed by “ Trovatore,” ‘‘ Daughter of the Regi- 
ment,” “Don Giovanni,” “ Fra Diavolo,” ete, 
Cherubini’s ‘‘ Water Carrier” is in rehearsal, and 
will be performed for the first time in America. 
Last evening, the ‘‘Dolby Troupe” — Miss 
Wynne, Mrs. Patey, Messrs. Santley, Cummings 
and Patey—assisted the Handel and Haydn 
Society in giving “ Elijah” at Boston Music Hall. 
‘* Stabat Mater’’ (and a miscellaneous program) was 
performed on the preceding evening. ‘ Elijah” 
was artistically rendered, although Mr. Santley 
was suffering from hoarseness. It was the sixth 
oratorio performance at which the favourite 
English artists have appeared in Boston; they 
admit that there is only one musical city in 
America and that is Boston. 

All the members of this company, except Mr, 
Santley, will sail for Europe, January 24th; their 
last concert in America will be given at Boston 
Music Hall, January 20th. Their tour has not 
been pecuniarily successful, we are informed, but 
they have established a reputation’ that will be of 
great value to them should they wish to return to 
Boston, which was the first city to appreciate and 
patronize them, will be especially sorry to have 
them depart. 

Mr. Carl Rosa is organising an Italian Opera 
Combination, which will include Wachtel, Santley, 
Adelaide Phillipps, Mdme. Rosa, etc. 

The Grand Duke Alexis, of Russia, while in 
Boston, was honoured by several concerts. The 
Handel and Haydn Society assisted Mr. Theo, 
Thomas’ orchestra in giving a ‘“ queer” program 
(composed of oratorio selections and dance music 
curiously intermingled), and the public-school 
children sang the “ Russian hymn” and other 
selections for his edification. He complimented 
our city by saying that nowhere had he ever 
witnessed such musical proficiency in young people 
as in Boston. 
Mr. Gilmore is receiving great encouragement 
on every hand, and no one doubts that Boston 
will next June be the scene of a most gigantic and 
thoroughly successful musical festival. 








PERFORMANCE FOR THE FRENCH 
INDEMNITY. 





Av Directeur pu Journat L’Orcnesrra. 
Monsieur Le DireorEvr,—L’insertion de cette 
lettre dans votre si estimable journal serait une 
nouvelle marque de votre bienveillante sympathie 
envers nos malheureux compatriotes qui souffrent 
encore de l’oceupation des armées étrangdres. 
D’avance mille remerciments. Votre bien recon- 
naissant serviteur, 

Rarwaent Feurx er Cin, , 
Directeur du Théatre Francais. 

Théatre Royal St. James, le 29 Janvier 1872, 





A TOUS NOS AMIS DE TOUS LES PAYS. 


M——, —Notre pays souffre encore de l’occupa- 
tion des armées étrangéres dans six de nos mal- 





this century to come out in this style is rather 
funny. 





AMERICA. 


Boston Jan. 15th. 


The Parepa-Rosa English Opera Troupe is now 
in the midst of a most successful season at the 
Boston Theatre. Mdme. Rosa, Mdme. Vanzini 
(Van Zandt), Miss Clara Doria (daughter of Mr. 
John Barnett), Mrs. Seguin, Mrs. Aynsley Cook, 


Mr. William Castle (the only American operat 


tenor), Mr. Tom Karl, Mr. S. C. Campbell, and Mr. 
Aynsley Cook, are the principal members of the 
company. Mr. Carl Rosa and Mr. S. Behrens are 
The orchestra is large and 
effective, and the chorus is the best we have had 
well balanced and finely drilled. 


the conductors. 


for years; 


“Iucrezia Borgia,” “ Martha,” Bohemian Girl,” 








le patronage de toute la presse, viennent de se 
donner pour mission de faire une grande Souscrip- 
tion Nationale et Patriotique pour aider a payer 
promptement le solde de l’indemnité due A nos vain- 
queurs. Les artistes Frangais doivent leur obole a 
cette noble cause ; ils offrent d’abord une journée de 
leur travail aux généreuses femmes de France, en 
donnant samedi, dix Février prochain, au Théatre 
St. James, une Matinée Dramatique pour laquelle je 
viens soliciter votre généreux concours. Je prends 
la respectueuse liberté de vous addresser sous ce pli 
ic 
vous voudrez bien accorder a cette grande et belle 
cuvre, les artistes Francais du Théitre St. James 
et moi vous en resteront profondément reconnais- 
sants. Croyez 4 mon profond respect, 

Le Directeur du Théatre Frangais, 

Rapuagn Feux er Ciz. 


heureux départements ; les femmes de France, sous 


mon humble supplique et quelque soit l’offrande que 


CAMEL OR “DIVVLE” 





A comical action was tried at the Cork Quarter 

Sessions the other day. Jerry Desmond, a labourer, 

lodged a process against, Mr. Thomas Batty, Circus 

Proprietor, td recover £15 damages alleged to be 

sustained by the plaintiff through a camel belonging 
to Mr. Batty entering his house and crushing him. 

The wording of the process was as follows :—‘t The 

plaintiff claims £15 damages for loss, injury, and 

damage sustained bythe plaintiff through the 

carelessness, negligence, and mismanagement of 

the defendant, he having had confined in his cireus 

in Great George’s Street a certain animal called a 

camel, his property, which animal he did in the 
month of December, 1871, negligently and care- 

lessly permit and suffer to escape and break loose 
from said circus, and wander through the streets, 

and up to the Lower Glasheen Road, where said 
camel did force its way into the plaintiff's house, 

and there injure and knock down and bruise said 
plaintiff, by which injuries he has been damaged, 
put to expense, and loss of time. 

The plaintiff was examined, and deposed that on 
the Friday before Christmas he was sitting at the 
door of his own house minding some pig's food ; 
about half-past six o’clock in the evening a ‘‘ quare 
thing’ came up to the door; he did not know what 
it was; he thought it was the divvle. (Laughter.) It 
had a long neck, big legs, and a hump ever so big 
on its back. He screamed but could not stir, he 
was 80 frightened. It put its long neck and its two 
fore-paws in and crushed him against the side of the 
door with its shoulder; it got in a couple of feet 
inside the threshold, and left the print of its paws 
there. 

Mr. Hayes—And why didn’t it come in further; 
Witness—God Almighty, sir, the hump. (Loud 
laughter.) The hump was so big he could not 
get in the door. I got such a fright that I was 
not able to eat as much in three days after as I 
would in one day before. 

Mr. Hayes—How did it get out? Witness—Ho 
backed out again, sir, the way he came. I could do 
nothing to him. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Connell—What did you 
think you had when you saw it ?—The divvle.—I 
believe you had been talking about him ?—Maybe I 
wor.—But were you ?—I wor. (Laughter.)\—What 
put him into your head that you were talking about 
him ?—Faith, I can't tell you.—But what sort of 
a thing was it ?—My God, sir, his neck was as far as 
from this over to that (pointing to the jury-box, 
which was about fifteen feet distant.)—Had he 
anything on his neck ?—Oh, faith, he had a hump 
upon his back ever so big, and he had long legs, 
and eyes, and a mouth.—Do you see anything in 
court that you could compare him to ?—Faith, then, 
I don’t, I am sure. When he came in the door I 
would have given all the world to get him out of 
my sight.—Did you get up off the chair?—No I did 
not ; a better man than me could not do it.—Did 
you attempt to shove him out ?—I did not me to 

shove him out. I did nothing at all to him, for I 

was afraid of my life of him. If you had bayonets 

you could not do anything at all to him. I was 

not able to work for four days, for I got a pain in 

my heart. 

Mrs. Desmond, the plaintiff's wife, described the 

position of her husband sitting at the door. She 

added—All at onco I heard him giving a bitter 

screech out of him. I looked down and I saw the 

animal “ blow” with his neck stretched in as far as 

he could. ‘ Pray to the Almighty God,” says I, 

“ for it’s nothing good. Pray to the Lord to resave 

our sowls,” and then I fell in a faint. (Loud 

laughter. 

Did you ever see the like before ?—Oh, wisha, 

I didn’t, sir. The boys about the place took the 

thing away afterwards. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Connell—What is that 

you were talking about when the camel came to the 
door ?—My husband was blaming me for being out 
too long, and he was talking about ghosts end the 
divvle. When I looked out and saw the animal, 
says I, “It is the divvle that is there now, surely.” 
(Loud oso 

Mr. Hayes—That is the defence at the other side, 
sir—that it was the devil who was there. 

Mr. Gregg—Did your husband say to you, ‘* The 
devil take you?” Witness—He did, sir. 

Mr. O’Connell—Is he in the habit of tulking 
about him ?—Well, he is, sir; he is too often in his 
mouth, as I told him before this, (Laughter.)— 
Don’t you think it was a just judgment on him that 
the devil should make his apearance to see after 
him under those circumstances ?—Wisha I suppose 
80, sir; he was after calling on him too often, and it 
was serving him right.—Has he been talking about 
the devil since ?—Indeed no, sir. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Julian—Mr. Batty has a claim for the refor- 
mation of her husband. (Laughter.) 

His Worship considered that the plaintiff was 
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‘injured on the occasion, and gave a decree for £3. 
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REVIEWS. 


Character. By Samoxt Smites, author of “ Self 

Help.” London: John Murray. 1871. 

The social essay is the form in which laics ser- 
monise; and like the sermon it is frequently dis- 
tinguished for more truth than terseness, more 
platitude than profundity. Of course there are 
essayists and essayists. Moralisers of the first 
rank; writers whose pregnant pages may be resorted 
to again and again with a gratification that never 
tires ; such men as Emerson, the author of ‘ Sartor 
Resartus,” the writer of ‘ Caxtoniana,” Matthew 
Arnold, and Arthur Helps. These abide at one pole. 
At the other we have the Twaddling Essayist— 
turgid repeater of immemorial commonplaces, who 
writes a dozen volumes to prove that two and two 
in ethics make a moral four. These are the 
lights of a world which find sustenance in the 
‘Silent Hour” and the “Gentle Life.” Such 
teachers outdo the first class, both in volumi- 
nosity of work and number of disciples. 
Their patent platitudes comfort the thousands, 
where the philosophy of a Carlyle only gladdens the 
tens. They afford the milk for babes and sucklings 
whom strong meat would repel. We do not deny 
their utility : we only indicate their order. 

Between the two extremities stand the useful and 
usual lay-preachers of the day—the philosophers of 
the press, and the occasional authors of books like 
this on ‘ Character.” Mr. Smiles has done good 
work in this category. His book on “ Self Help” 
has had a wide circulation and a salutary influence ; 
and the present one is a supplementary contribution 
in the same direction, namely the formation of a 
high moral standard in the individual life. The 
arguments of Mr. Smiles are enriched with copious 
reference. What chapter and verse are in the hands 
of some pulpit-teachers, so are biographies with Mr. 
Smiles. He is an ever ready quoter; he has always 
his example somewhere, and seldom goes far to look 
for it. What we like about the book not less than 
the absence of ‘ goody-goodiness,” is the absence 
of worrying stimuli. The author is not ever prod- 
ding at his reader to become great. There are not 
constant recommendations to rise at four o'clock 
and learn arithmetic with a piece of chalk on the 
soles of a pair of old boots, in order to become a 
Franklin, a Faraday, or a Cobbett. We are not 
reminded of that injurious person who is everlast- 
ingly turning up in manufacturing towns with 
half-a-erown in his pocket, and who carefully picks 
up a pin in the courtyard of the millionaire 
employer whose partner he eventually becomes. 
We are not even bored with the theme of Long- 
fellow's gratuitous misrepresentation that 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our works sublime. 


(In point of fact we can’t do anything of the sort 
unless we have within us the stuff of sublimity ; 
and the “lives of great men" no more supplies 
that than the journey of one steam-engine supplies 
the motive-power of another steam-engine, failing 
water and coal.) Mr. Smiles is sensible on such 
points, and does not worry. ‘The range of most 
men is so limited,” he properly observes, ‘ that very 
few have the opportunity of being great.” And 
again, ‘* Man's life is ‘ centred in the sphere of com- 
mon duties.’ The most influential of all the virtues 
are those which are most in request for daily use. 
They wear the best and last the longest. Superfine 
virtues, which are above the standard of common 
men, may only be sources of temptation.” Mr. 
Smiles accordingly takes the common duties for his 
theme, and discourses pleasantly on Work, and Cheer- 
fulness, and Duty, ani Temper, and the Discipline of 
Experience, backing his themes with constant fefer- 
ence to the experiences of the past. In his essay on 
Love he quotes Browning and Steele as witnesses to 
the intellectual influence of Love over and beyond 
its moral influence. “All love renders wise in a 
degree,” says the poet Browning, and the moat gifted 
minds have been the sincerest lovers. Great souls 
make all affections great; they elevate and conse- 
crate all true delights. The sentiment even brings 


pected.It elevates the aspirations, expands the 
soul, and stimulates the mental powers. One of the 
finest compliments ever paid to a woman was that of 
Steele, when he said of Lady Elizabeth Hastings, 
“ that to have loved her was a liberal education.” 
Viewed in this light, woman is an educator in the 
highest sense, because, above all other educators, she 
educates humanly and lovingly. In favour of cheer- 
fulness he has abundant references—not merely to 
the preternatural saints of life who batten on bad 
health and misery with all the zest with which 
ordinary people enjoy prosperity—but to men whom 
the world regards as exemplar in most matters. 
For instance, Sydney Smith is never to be con- 
founded with the meek and lowly of the earth; yet 
Sydney Smith’s good humour was unbounded. His 
spirits, thanks to his natural vivacity and stamina 
of constitution, never forsook him; and in his old 
age, when borne down by disease, he wrote toa 
friend: ‘‘I have gout, asthma, and seven other 
maladies, but am otherwise very well.’ In one of 
the last letters he wrote to Lady Carlisle, he said: 
‘Tf you hear of sixteen or eighteen pounds of flesh 
wanting an owner, they belong to me. I look as if 
a curate had been taken out of me.” Again, 
Johnson's irascibility has often been quoted against 
him. But with all the Doctor’s impatience of the 
weak and the designing, he had an accommodating 
spirit: he would look on the best side of things. 
Once, when a clergyman was complaining of the 
dulness of society in the country, saying “ they 
only talk of runts’’ (young cows), Johnson felt 
flattered by the observation of Mrs. Thrale’s mother, 
who said, “Sir, Dr. Johnson would learn to talk of 
runts’’"—meaning that he was a man who would 
make the most of his situation, whatever it was. 
Fielding, too, was a man borne down through life 
by debt, and difficulty, and bodily suffering; and 
yet Lady Mary Wortley Montagu has said of him 
that, by virtue of his cheerful disposition, she was 
persuaded he ‘had known more happy moments 
than any person on earth.” 





(Brewer & Co.] 


“ My own, my guiding Star.” Air from Maefarren’s 
Opera ‘“ Robin Hood.” Transcribed for the 
Pianoforte by Brintey Ricnanps. 

A brilliant transcription of Macfarren’s popular 
song, without any formidable difficulties. It will 
be found very useful as a teaching piece for 
tolerably advanced pupils. 





“The Maiden’s Farewell.” Song. 
translated from the German. 
Fiona WaRneER. 

The English words are very fairly rendered from 
the German original, and the setting (common time 
—tempo di marcia) is pleasing and tasteful. The 
key is G major, with a short episode in the minor 
mode; the compass ranges from B flat to E natural. 


The words 
Composed by 





“The Faithful Shepherd.” Ballad in the Old 
English style. The Words by Mrs. Piozz1. Music 
by Fiona Warner. 

The lilting tune in 6-8 time which Miss Warner 
has given to the piquant verses of Dr. Johnson's 
admirer, though lively and catching, is hardly 
worthy of the association, though a good singer 
may make something of the union. The lines have, 
we fancy, been frequently set, and we remember to 
have heard a good modern rendering of them some 
four or five years ago by M. Leo Kerbusch. Miss 
Warner's melody extends from C to D, nine notes ; 
the key C. 





The Sunny Meadow. Petit Morceau. 
Pianoforte. By W. Smautwoop. 

Minetta. Aria Pastorella. For the Pianoforte. 

By W. Smauuwoop. 

The above are easy and melodious little pieces 

suitable for young performers. The fingering is 

always marked, and the learning to play them will 


For the 





to light qualities before lying dormant and unsus- 


be both pleasing and profitable. . 
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{Lamborn Cock & Co.) 

“ One bright star in winter.” Song. Words by P, 
Enocu. Composed by Arian Hypg. 

Mr. Enoch’s pleasing thought is well interpreted 
in the somewbat dreamy and quaint setting. Tow 
who hear the song will not wish to heat it again, 
The copy before us is in G, 6-8 time, suitable for g 
mezzo-soprano ; the melody ranging from A to D, 
eleven notes. An edition in B flat is also published, 








[R. Cocks & Co.] 

‘God bless the Prince of Wales.” National song 
and chorus. Composed by BaintEy Ricwarps, 
The same. Transcribed for the pianoforte by the 
Composer. 

The same. Arranged as a duet for the pianoforte by 
the Composer. 

We need only remark of the above new edition 
and new arrangements that the song itself ig 
certainly the greatest success of modern times, and 
that the pianoforte arrangements are, as might 
be expected, all that could be wished as enduring 
mementos of the spontaneous ebullition of loyalty 
evoked by the alarming illness of the heir to the 
throne. 





(Durr & Srewart. } 

“ Oh, Willie, boy, come home." Song. Written by 
Lavy Srerxen Lusuineton. Composed by Vim 
GIntIA GABRIEL. 

The words are sadly expressive of a mother’s 
anxiety for her only son at sea. The music ig 
appropriate and melodious, a good effect being 
produced by the changes of key. As a whole, the 
song is quite equal to Miss Gabriel's average 
standard. It is set in 6-8 time, opening in 0 
minor, passing through E flat, G minor, C major, 
and ending in E flat. The refrain is pleasing, 
The melody extends from B to E, eleven notes, 


——— 


[Woon & Co.] 


“ The Village Blacksmith.’ Arranged for the Piano 
by WiLnetm Kune. 

Few songs have attained such speedy and enduring 
popularity as this by the late Mr. Weiss. It has 
long been the favourite of every bass or baritone 
vocalist in the concert-room, and the delight of 
amateurs in the private circle. Herr Kuhe has 
produced a capital arrangement for the piano, 
which will make it as popular with the fair execu- 
tant, as it has been hitherto with the masculine 
singer. The piece is not difficult, and where 
ambiguity exists the preferable fingering is indi- 
cated. 

















Mr. AND Mrs. Genman Reep’s ENTERTAINMENT.— 
A Peculiar Family, having after its revival been re- 
presented nearly a hundred times, will be withdrawn 
on Tuesday; and on the Wednesday following, 
February 7th, a new musical proverb, “ Charity 
begins at Home,” written by B. Rowe, with music 
by Alfred Cellier, will take its place, sustained by 

rs. German Reed, Miss Holland, Mr. Corn 
Grain, Mr. Alfred Reed, and Mr. Arthur Cecil, We 
hear that a novelty by Mr. F. 0. Burnand, is in 
peer: and a work by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert has 

en accepted. 
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Taz tare DeanN or Sr. Pavi’s.—A committee, 
consisting of the Right Hon. Gathorn Hardy, M.P., 
the Right Hon. G. Ward-Hunt, M.P., the 
Earl of Carnarvon, the Lord Mayor, the Right 
Hon. J. E. Mowbray, Mr. A J. Beresford-Hope, 
M.P., the President of St. John’s, Oxford, Canons 
Gregory, Liddon, and Lightfoot, Dr. Hessey, and 
other eee has been ae for the purpose 
of taking the necessary steps for eredting a memor! 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, as a record of the distin- 
guished services rendered to Christian literature 
and to mental philosophy by the late Dean Mansel. 
About £500 has been y subscribed 
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Barzac’s Vauterre MarNnerre, AND THACKERAY’S 
Becky Suanr.—There is a personage, unanimously 
recognised as Thackeray’s masterpiece, Becky 
Sharp, an intrigante, and a bad character, but a 
superior and well-mannered woman. Let us com- 
pare her to a similar personage of Balzac, in les 
Parents pauvres, Valérie Marneffe. The difference 
of the two works will exhibit the difference of the 
two literatures. As the English excel as moralists 
and satirists, so the French excel as artists and 
novelists. Balzac loves his Valérie; this is why he 
explains and magnifies her. He does not labour to 
make her odious but intelligible, He gives her the 
education of a prostitute, a ‘husband as depraved 
asa prison full of galley-slaves,” luxurious habits, 
restlessness, prodigality, womanly nerves, a pretty 
woman’s disgust, an artist’s rapture. Thus born and 
bred, her corruption is natural. She needs elegance 
asone needs air. She takes it no matter whence, 
remorselesly, as we drink water from the first 
stream. She is not worse than her profession; she 
has all its innate and acquired excuses, of mood, 
tradition, circumstance, necessity; she has all its 
powers, abandon, graces, mad gaiety, alternatives of 
triviality and elegance, unmeditated audacity, 
comical devices, magnificence and success. She is 
perfect of her kind, like a proud and dangerous 
horse, which we admire while we fear it. Balzac 
delights to paint her with no other aim but his 
picture. He dresses her, lays on for her her 
patches, afranges her dresses, trembles before her 
dancing girl’s motions. He details her gestures 
with as much pleasure and truth as if he were her 
waiting woman. His artistic curiosity is fed on the 
least traits of character and manners. After aviolent 
scene, he pauses at a spare moment, and shows her 
idle, stretched on her couch like a cat, yawning and 
basking in the sun. Like a physiologist, he knows 
that the nerves of the beast of prey are softened, and 
that it only ceases to bound in order to sleep. But 
what bounds! She dazzles, fascinates; she defends 
herself successively against three proved accusations, 
refutes evidence, alternately humiliates and glorifies 
herself, rails, adores, demonstrates, changing a score 
of times her tones, ideas, tricks, in the same quarter 
of an hour. An old shopkeeper, protected against 
emotions by trade and avarice, trembles at her 
speech: “She sets her feet on my heart, crushes 
me, stuns me. Ah! what a woman! When she 
looks cold at me, it is worse than the stomach ache. 
...+. How she tripped down the steps, making 
them bright with her looks!”” Everywhere passion, 
force, atrocity, conceal the ugliness and corruption. 
Attacked in her fortune by an honest woman, she 
gets up an incomparable comedy, played with a great 
poet’s eloquence and exaltation, and broken 
suddenly by the coarse burst of laughter and 
triviality of a porter’s daughter on the stage. 
Style and action are raised to the height of 
an epic. ‘When the words ‘Hulot and two 
hundred thousand francs’ were mentioned Valérie 
gave a passing look from between her two young 
eyelids, like the glare of a cannon through its 
smoke. A little further, caught in the act by one 
of her lovers, a Brazilian and quite capable of 
killing her, she blenched for an instant; but 
recovering the same moment, she checked her tears, 
“She came to him and looked s0 fiercely 
that her eyes glittered like daggers.’ Danger 
roused and inspired her, and her excited 
uerves propel genius and courage to her brain. 
To complete the picture of this impetuous nature 
superior and unstable, Balzac at the last moment 
makes her repent. To proportion her fortune to 
her vice, he leads her triumphantly through the 
ruin, death, or despair of twenty people, and shatters 
her in the supreme moment by a fall as terrible 
as her success. Before such passion and logic, what 
is Becky Sharp? A calculating plotter, cool in 
temperament, full of common sense, a former 
governess, having parsimonious habits, a genuine 
man of business, always proper, always active, 
unsexed, void of the voluptuous softness and dia- 
bolical transport which can give brilliancy to her 
character and charm to her profession. She is not 
& prostitute, but a petticoated and heartless barrister, 
Nothing is more fit to inspire aversion.—H istory of 
English Literature. By H. A. Taine. 


How Maxy Reorrers.—Garcia declares that 
there are three registers in the human voive, and 
that a knowledge of anatomy and Physiology is 
required for the successful development of voices. 
His views differ in this, that he claims that there is 
ahead, a medium, and a chest voice, while the Dr. 
denies their existence, Another writer of more 
recent date, who is quoted as advocating registers, 
Emilie Seiler, says that “there are five registers, 
but that a knowledge of anatomy and physio is 


Garcia as regards the number of registers; and, 
also, as to what means are necessary for their 
development. Our point is not that authors claim 
that there are registers in the human voice; but it 
is that authors differ both as to the number of 
existing registers, and as to the proper means of 
best developing this human vocal apparatus. It is 
not enough that authors, or teachers claim any- 
thing, their claiming a thing does not constitute its 
truth. They may claim three registers or thirty, 
and it is still quite possible for them to be mistaken, 
and this is why we wish to awaken inquiry upon 
the subject of Voice Building. We understand, 
and state, that authors say there are registers, or 
breaks in the human voice; the public understand 
that authors do so state their views; what is 
demanded is, to know whether or not, authors and 
teachers are correct when they advocate such views. 
We think that they are not correct, and we have 
given abundant reasons for entertaining such views 
as we have made public.—Development of the 
Human Voice. By Dr. H. R. Streeter. 


ASTONISHING AN Orcanist.—On one occasion of 
Mendelssohn being in Switzerland, he and Sir 
Michael Costa met at the church of Friburg, in 
which building the organ is of such world-wide 
celebrity, that few persons—especially those who lay 
claim to any musical taste—leave the town without 
going to hear it. At the time referred to the 
custodian was somewhat of a bear, and most deter- 
minedly refused, either for love or money, to permit 
any stranger to place his fingers upon the keys, 
although he himself had not the slightest pretension 
tothe designation of an organist, and so far from 
showing the capabilities of the instrument, induced 
very many to go away under the impression that 
they had been ‘ sold,” and that all ‘‘ Murray” and 
other guide-books had stated was nothing better 
than “a delusion and a snare.” Mendelssohn was 
resolved, by hook or by crook, to ascertain what the 
Friburg organ was made of. For this purpose he 
drew the cnstodian out working upon his weak 
points of character—for the old man really loved 
the organ as if it had been his child—but as to 
getting his consent that seemed to be beyond 
the probability of realisation. Every one “who 
ever had the good fortune to be acquainted with 
Mendelssohn, must have been attracted by his win- 
ning manners, his courteous bearing, and his mani- 
festations of decided character. Whether he won 
upon the old man by any one of these peculiarities of 
his ‘“‘native worth” in particular, or by their combi- 
nation, can only be inferred. Suffice it to say, that 
after long parley he was permitted to try one range 
of keys. One hand he employed at first, quietly 
using the other in diawing the stops, as if to test 
the variety of their quality ; and when he had thus 
got out as many as seemed applicable for his pur- 
pose, he made a dash, which completely staggered 
the old man, and began to play as only he could 
play. The old man gasped for breath. He clutched 
the rail against which he was standing, and for an 
instant seemed as if he would drag this bold intruder 
from his seat. That impulse was, however, only mo- 
mentary ; for he soon stood, as it were, spell-bound, 
untila break in the gushing harmony enabled him to 
make an effort to ascertain who the master spirit was 
that made the organ speak as he had never heard it 
speak before. Sir Michael Costa, at first scarcely 
knowing whether it were better to smile at the old 
man’s astonishment and let events take their course, 
or to enlighten him at once, decided on the former 
course ; but at this moment the old man seized him 
by the arm, and gasped out, ‘‘ Who, in Heaven's 
name, is that man?’ But when he answered, 
slowly and deliberately, ‘‘ Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy,” he staggered as if struck by a tremendous 
blow. ‘And I refused him to touch my organ!” he 
sorrowfully said. But as Mendelssohn began again 
to play, he gave an impatient sign that he should not 
be disturbed, and listened and listened as he never 
listened again, as if some mighty spirit entranced 
him, The object gained, Mendelssohn spoke a few 
kind words to the old man, and so departed, leaving 
an impression upon his mind and heart that, with- 
out doubt, during the time that he was spared, was 
never for an hour obliterated.—Musical Recollections 
of the last Half Century, in Tinsleys’ Magazine. 


Tue Rise or Music in tae Sixreenta Century. — 
About the time that Italian painting reached its 
acme of splendour, the dawn of modern music— 
that form of art which was destined to succeed 
ery as painting had succeeded architecture— 

ad already begun. Palestrina, to whom we owe 
modern msolody, and whose harmonies enchanted even 
Mozart and Mendelssohn when they first heard them 
in the Pope’s Chapel at Rome, was born in 1524, 
nine years after the death of Raphael. In two 
hundred and fifty years from that date, the delights 
of melody, the depths and resources of harmony, 
had been explored. The powers of the human 
voice, the capacities of stringed instruments, every 





of no practical wse whatever,” Sho differs from 











organ and the pianoforte, had been diseovered ; 
music could no longer be called a terra incognita, 
When Mozart died all its great mines, as far as we 
can see, had at least been opened. We are not 
aware that any important instrument has been in- 
vented since his day, or that any new form of 
musical composition has made its appearance.— 
Music and Morals. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A, 


Scorr’s Kinpiiness.—Sir Walter Scott was a man 
full of the milk of human kindness. Everybody 
loved him. He was never five minutes in a room 
ere the little pets of the family, whether dumb or 
lisping, had found out his kindness for all their 
generation. Scott related to Captain Basil Hall an 
incident of his boyhood which showed the tenderness 
of his nature. One day a dog coming towards him, 
he took up a big stone, threw it, and hit the dog. 
The poor creature had strength enough left to crawl 
up to him and lick his feet, although he saw its leg 
was broken. The incident, he said, had given him 
the bitterest remorse in his after-life; but he 
added, ‘‘An eurly circumstance of that kind, 
properly reflected on, is calculated to have the 
best effect on one’s character throughout life.” 
‘*Give me an honest laugher,” Scott would say; 
and he himself laughed the heart’s laugh. He had 
a kind word for everybody, and his kindness acted 
all round him like a contagion, dispelling the reserve 
and awe which his great name was calculated to 
inspire. ‘' He’ll come here,” said the keeper of the 
ruins of Melrose Abbey to Washington Irving— 
‘he'll come here sometimes, wi’ great folks in tis 
company, and the first I'll know of it is hearing his 
voice calling out ‘Johnny! Johnny Bower!’ And 
when I go out I’m sure to be greeted wi’ a joke or a 
pleasant word. He'll stand and orack and laugh 
wi’ me, just like an auld wife; and to think that of 
a man that has sic an awfu’ knowledge of history /" 
—Character; By Samuel Smiles. 


Tue First Perrormance or Enouisn Orera.— 
About the earliest and most notable performance of 
English opera was in 1656, under the management 
of Sir William Davenant, the poet. The piece was 
entitled; ‘An entertainment at Rutland House, by 
Declamation and Music, after the manner of the 
Ancients,” and was afterward published, in the same 
year, in a quarto volume. Davenant had just been 
liberated from the Tower, where he had been con- 
fined by Parliament for his complicity in the scheme 
—originally encouraged by Henrietta Maria, the 
Queen-mother of England—of carrying out a number 
of artificers to Virginia. At this time, tragedies and 
comedies—thanks to the morality of a Puritanical 
government—were prohibited. Davenant formed 
the idea of starting an entertainment which should 
consist solely of music, thus escaping the penalties 
of the law. This musical drama—of which we have 
already given the title—he styled an opera, and the 
first performance took place at Rutland House, Char- 
terham House Row, or what is now ealled Charter- 
house Square, on the 15th of May, 1656. The price 
of admission was five shillings. Although there 
were accommodations for 400 people, only about 150 
were present. The scene was Athens; anda quaint 
description of the place and the performance is given 
in a MS. of the time: ‘ The room was narrow; at 
the end thereof was a stage and upon either side two 
places railed in, purple and gilt. The curtains also, 
which drew before them were of cloth of gold and 
purple. After the prologue—which told them that 
this was but the narrow passage to the Elysium, 
their opera—up came Diogenes and Aristophanes, 
the former against the opera, the latter for it. Then 
came up a citizen of Paris, speaking broken Englieh, 
and acitizen of London, who reproached one another 
with the defects of each city—in their buildings man- 
ners, customs, diet, &c. And, in fine, the Londoner 
had the best of it—who concluded he had seen two 
crotcheteurs in Paris, both with heavy burdens on their 
backs, stand complimenting for the way with ‘ C’ est 
& vous, monsieur,’ ‘Monsieur, vous vous mocquiez de 
moy,” &¢., which lasted till they both fell down 
under their burdens. The music was above, in a 
loover hole, railed and covered with sarsanets to 
conceal them. Before each speech was concert 
music. At the end were songs relating to the victor 
(the Protector). The last song ended with deriding 
Paris and the French, concluding thus: 

‘ * And tho’ a ship her scutcheou 
Yet Paris hath no ships at von 

“The first song was made by Hen. Lawes, ye 
other by Dr. Coleman, who were the composers. 
The singers were Captain Cooke, Ned Coleman and 
his wife, another woman, and other inconsiderable 
voices. It lasted an hour and a half, and is to con- 
tinue for ten days, by which time other declama- 
tions will be ready.” Such was the “ first season” 
of veritable English opera. The novelty seems to 
have rapidly gained in public estimation, for the 
opera was afterwards removed to the cock-pit, in 
Drury Lane, and was mugh frequented for many 
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The Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 


Per Year lds. 6d, 
,, + Year 8s. 
»» Quarter 4s. 


Payable in advance. 


Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence 


a line (of eight words) afterwards. A reduction for a series. 

Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted 
at 15s. for a Quarter (13 insertions); 25s. for a Half-year ; 
£2 Ys. for a Year. 


All Advertisements must be paid in advance. 


*.* Post-Orricr Onpens TO BR DRAWN IN FAVOUR oF J,SWIFT, 
Post-Orricr, Regent-staret, W. 
Orrice ron SunscripTions AND ADVERTISEMENTS : 
55, Kino Srneer, Recent Street, W. 








A.—Your communication is simply an advertisement. 


Iunonamus.—We should be sorry to go farther in interpreting 
the phrase than our correspondent has done: but any 
music-master will explain it satisfactorily (to himself) 
and illustrate it by showing on the piano the “ manner” 
of the great artist. Faith will be required in the 
listener. 





Ghe Orchestra. 
A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—<@—— 


It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, FEBUARY 2, 1872. 





Mr. Giye has secured Mdlle. Alboni, now singing 
at Florence with great success. 





“The Very Last Days of Pompeii” is Mr. Reece's 
next burlesque at the Vaudeville. 

Mr. Byron's “ Partners for Life” attained its 
100th night this week at the Globe. 





Mr. J. H. Anderson has been appointed treasurer 
of the Covent Garden Theatrical Fund. 





The Italian journals announce that Mdme. Amina 
Boschetti, the dancer, has decided on quitting the 
Blage. 

Mr. Mapleson has taken Drury Lane Theatre, and 
Her Majesty's Theatre is not likely to be opened for 
Italian Operas. 





Mr. Buckstone has forwarded to the Mark Lemon 
Fund the sum of £86 11s. 6d., proceeds of the Hay- 
market benefit, 





A drama by Mr. H. J. Byron, called ‘‘ Good News,” 
in which Mr. Toole will appear, is in rehearsal at the 
Gaiety Theatre. 





Sir Michael Costa is invited to conduct musical 
performances at Nottingham and Dundee, this and 
the following month. 





Mdme. Doche has commenced a series of repre- 
sevtations at the Théatre du Pare, Brussels, 
beginning with ‘* Adrienne Lecouvreur.” 





* Amy Robsart’”’ will shortly be revived at Drury 
Lane Theatre, with Mrs. Hermann Vezin as the 


The new piece, ‘* Baden-Baden,” by Mr. Richard 
3ateman, recently produced at the Barnstable 
Theatre with so much success will, we hear, shortly 
be placed on the London boards. 





Dexter Smith—whose songs have made his name 
familiar as household words on both sides of the 
Atlantic—has just established a musical journal in 
Boston, U.S., called Dexter Smith’s Paper. 





The Ménestrel gives an interesting notice on the 
productions of the two eminent deceased musicians 
of the past year— Mercadante and Fetis. It appears 
that Mercadante produced fifty-eight operas in the 
space of forty-seven years. 





Ve are sorry to hear that M. Felix is no gainer 
by his French representations. Some opulent City 
men are said to encourage the continuance of the 
plays, in the hope of increased patronage in the 
full season. 





Monster choirs spring up in all directions, but 
good, educated vocalists are more scarce than ever. 
There must be something radically wrong in the 
system of education, when we are told that not one 
in twenty of our choir singers can read, when 
separated from the mass. 





Afzelius, the venerable collector of Swedish folk 
songs, has died at Euképing, where he had been 
pastor for forty-nine years. His great work, ‘* Sven- 
ska Folkets Sagohiifder,” was completed in 1870, 
the last part containing the history of Charles XII., 
since which date no true popular legends have come 
into being. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh pre- 
sided at a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Royal Albert Hall, at Kensington, on Friday, 
and intimated his willingness to accept the Presi- 
dency of the Society of Amateur Instrumentalists, 
to be established in connection with the Royal 
Albert Hall. 





We learn that Sig. Arditi gave his benefit concert 
in St. Petersburgh on Sunday, and that it was a 
magnificent success. The house was crowded in 
all parts, the receipts amounting to 30,000 fr. 
‘Tarantella,’ a new song, which was expressly 
composed by Signor Arditi for *Mdme. Adelina 
Patti, was received with immense enthusiasm, the 
composer and singer being recalled several times. 





The fifth Subseription Oratorio Concert is an- 
nounced to take place on Tuesday next the 6th 
inst., when Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lobgesang” (Hymn of 
Praise) and Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater” are to be 
performed. The principal vocalists will be Mdme. 
Rudersdorff, Mdme. Bentham-Fernandez, Miss Annie 
Sinclair, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Raynham, and Mr. 
Whitney. 





The theatre recently built in Rome, constructed 
entirely of wood, is calculated to hold fifteen 
thousand spectators. Merelli’s Italian company in 
St. Petersburg is engaged for the month of March 
to give representations in Vienna. La Patti is to 
receive £200 for each performance. The troupe, 
consisting of Mdme. Patti, MM. Nicolini, Corsi, 
Graziani, Moriani, and Zucchini, will have for con- 
ductor Signor Arditi. 





One of the quickest instances of musical study on 
record is to be noted in connection with ‘ Le Roi 
Carotte.” Asong sung in the last act by Mdme. 
Judie was composed on the day of the first repre- 
sentation, and given to that lady at the beginning of 
the performance at night. It was read by her 
between the first and second acts, tried at the piano 
in the music-room after the second, rehearsed with 
the orchestra at the end of the third, and applauded 
rapturously in the fourth. , 





M. Gaston Crémieux, son of a French Minister 


ee 
has recently died in a lunatic asylum at Lausanne, 
The widow, daughter of a distinguished barrister at 
Caen, was long admired in Parisian circles for her 
excellent singing, before she came to London, ang 
finally became a member of the Royal Italian Opera 
Company at Covent Garden. She has lately been 
the vocal star of Ullmann’s ‘‘ Wandering Minstrels,” 
in Hungary and Austria. : 





The Orchestral Concerts of the Conservatoire and 
of Pasdeloup, are crowded with appreciative ang 
enthusiastic audiences every Sunday. The aggre- 
gate attendance at the two Institutions for each 
concert is about 4500. The subscription for the 
duplicate series, a second performance of each pro. 
gram, at the Conservatoire, is quite full. In London, 
we seek in vain to hear an orchestral performance 
of good music, whilst our neighbours are enjoying 
no fewer than four or five every week, throughout 
the winter and spring months, 





From the tabulated list of fires appended to the 
Report for 1871, just issued by Captain Shaw, our 
readers will be interested to learn that public places 
of entertainment have been tolerably exempt, 
Among theatres we notice that six have been slightly 
damaged, the causes being thus apportioned—Light- 
ing gas, 1; light thrown down, 4; plumbers at 
work, 1. No theatre has been seriously damaged 
during the year. Among music halls only one has 
been seriously damaged, and three have been slightly 
injured, the causes being assigned as follows;— 
Light thrown down, 1; smoking tobacco, 2; un- 
known, 1. 





Brussels has always set up the claim to possess one 
of the first operas in Europe. To the lessee of the 
Theatre Royal de la Monnaie the Communal Council 
gives the house free of rent and a subsidy of 80,000 
francs a year incash. For some time past, however, 
great dissatisfaction has been felt with the lessee, 
and new arrangements are to be made. The king 
has declared his willingness to augment considerably 
the subsidy paid out of the Civil List. Part of the 
Brussels press proposes now that the Communal 
Council should take in hand the direct administra- 
tion of the theatre, and confide, after the German 
fashion, the direction to M. Gevaert, the head of the 
Brussels Conservatory of Music. 

Lectures on music are to be given at the Royal 
Institution by Mr. Henry Leslie, and by Herr Pauer 
at South Kensington, during the season. Dr. Wylde, 
at the Gresham CoJJege, and Professor Ella, at the 
London Institution, provide the citizens with lectures 
and copious illustrations. We would fain ask when 
and where are we to have a National School of 
Music. Professor Ella tells the citizens that, 
although good music, sacred and lyrical, is now to 
be procured in London as cheap as in Germany, 
education is unreasonably dear, and, in general, 
very superficial. Not one amateur in fifty, says the 
Professor, knows the simple elements ! 





The Emperor of Brazil, last week, visited the 
library and museum of ancient musical instru- 
ments, at the Conservatoire, in Paris. The newly 
elected member of the institute, M. Massé, was 
presented to the Emperor, who is described a8 4 
learned and accomplished dilettante. The valuable 
collection of instruments in the above museum was 
offered to and rejected by the authorities at South 
Kensington, some years ago, for a sum less than was 
given by the French government. We may add, to 
our national discredit, that the original autograph 
score of ‘Don Juan” was offered to, and rejected 
by Panizzi, at the British Museum, for less money 
than is now offered by the Emperor of Austria, to - 
Mamie. Viardot, to secure the precious MS. for the 
library of Vienna. 





We learn from a Transatlantic contemporary, that 
the indefatigable Gilmore has arrived safely at Boston 
after an absence of several months in Europe, on his 
Jubilee mission, and that his efforts have been suc- 
cessful. It is also said that poets of the Boston 
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lyrics, and that their artists have painted in most 
vivid colours the gigantic Coliseum, and its im- 
pressive surroundings. Consequently the music 
publishers will soon be out with new songs, marches, 
polkas, &c., glowing with the white heat of enthu- 
siasm, imitating the bells, drums, guns, and gongs to 
be used on that great and notable day in next June, 
which will make the Hub famous for ever, as the 
grand centre around which all aspiring “‘ felloes” of 
note will hereafter be doomed to revolve. 





The subscription opened for the purpose of 
erecting a monument to the late Alexandre Dumas, 
amounts now tea considerable sum. Many large 
offerings have already been made, and the son of the 
dead author is pushing matters forward to get the 
monument raised within as short a time as possible. 
It was reported that an appeal had been made to 
the liberality of M. Thiers and other members of the 
French Government; but, in an indignant letter to 
the journal La Liberté, Dumas /ils declares that he 
will accept no such help, being determined himself 
to make up any deficiency that might arise. The 
Society of Dramatic Authors in France, have peti- 
tioned the Prefect of the Seine to have a street 
named after Alexandre Dumas, and the project is 
now under favourable consideration. 

A recent performance of the “ Huguenots” at 
Orleans nearly had a tragical issue for the tenor 
Delabranche. During the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew he was seen to cover his eyes with his hands, 
and it was found he had been shot in the face with 
a blank cartridge. The forehead, cheeks, and the 
left corner of the right eye of this gentleman were 
literally riddled with particles of gunpowder, and 
necessarily the whole front face, from the mouth to 
the hair of the forehead, was severely burned. The 
painful operation of extracting the powder from the 
left eye, the right one being uninjured, was per- 
formed, and the surgeon had to remove the larger 
grains imbedded in the flesh in other portions of the 
sufferer’s face. The scene which surrounded the 
little dressing-room was one of great solicitude for 
the esteemed tenor. The cause of the accident can 
hardly be ascribed to carelessness, since the gun 
with which the wound was inflicted was in the hands 
of one of the oldest employés at the theatre. 





On Thursday last week a ball was given at the 
Court Theatre to commemorate the anniversary of 
the opening of the house. The pit and stalls were 
boarded over to the level of the stage, and dancing 
was carried on upon this platform. The gallery had 
a most exhilarating effect upon one of our daily con- 
temporaries, who thus delivers himself. 

“ The company was of the most distinguished 
omer, the élite of the dramatic, musical, and literary 
professions being present.” 

(One of the literary élite is evidently describing it.) 

“ Dancing was kept up with unflagging spirit until 
nearly dawn, while the continuous use of the lime 
ee upon the dancers had a most inspiriting 
erect. 


Undoubtedly. The grouping of Mr. Tennyson, Mr. 


Wales” (indicative mood), and “God save the 
Prince of Wales ” (imperative),-and ‘* Thank God 
the Prince is saved,” a variation on ‘* Our noble 
Prince, thank Heaven, is spared.’ Then there is 
* Our Prince is with us still,” which might be sung 
to ‘Her bright smile,’’ by permission of Messrs. 
Cocks. ‘The Prince and the Princess of Wales” 
is a sweet thing by Lieut. Col. Addison, the refrain 
of which runs as follows : 
“ May heav’n still guard the cherished pair 
May He, who’s bounty never fails, 
*Tween them His choicest blessings share, 
The Prince and the Princess of Wales.” 

The Poet will probably learn for the first time 
that “Princess” should be accented on the first 
syllable, like ‘‘ Countess,” ‘‘ Duchess,” and that to 
say “Princess”? is a pure vulgarism. But then 
loyalty covers a multitude of sins; and the bard 
who implores the best blessings of heaven for one 
young couple, to the exclusion of all the rest of the 
world, has certainly no lack of loyalty. The fore- 
going verse is not worse than that sent to the Rev. 
Onslow by “an eminent poet of the day.” We are 
not aware who the eminent poet is, or at what 
music hall ho sings, but this was his verse :— 
“ For further answer be it known 

That a whole people's prayerful love 

Drew down on earth’s most glorious throne 

Each brighter grace from Heaven above, 

And that the mother and the wife, 

Sweet watchers by his couch of fear, 


So lovely both in heart and life, 
Lived with him long to bless us here.” 


funk” of the sufferer. 


banish this hypothesis. Notice the paulo-post 


sort; but then the bard is a seer, and looks ahead. 





before. 


fiction and of science.” 


of music is at once obvious. 





Carlyle, Lord Lytton, Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. Tom 
Taylor, Mr. Phelps, and the Archbishop of Canter- 


bury, with the rest of the élite under a continuous 
flood of limelight, exercised quite a cheering influence 


on the beholders. 


“ For beauty and talent combined the assembly of 
Thursday evening has seldom been surpassed, and 


advice in Rule 22? 


ing.” 


the occasion cannot fail to live in the memory of all | Well (Rule 23) to— 


who were present.” 


Precisety. ‘For beauty and talent combined,” as | bite the nails.” 


the narrator eloquently puts it. The beauty of the 
male élite was only equalled by the talent of the fe- 


male ditto. In fact 
The lamps shone o'er brave women and fair men. 


And the memory of it will live when Shakespeare’s 


name is forgotten. 





Lyrical loyalty shows no abatement: of Prince 


never put a hard instrument into the ear.” 





Through the death of Mr. Hagen, its late editor, 
the New York Weekly Review has passed into fresh 
editorial hands. The policy of the paper, we learn 
from an address of the new chief, will continue as 


= — 


actors in London, where there is never anything to 
keep them up after half-past nine or thereabouts : 
_“ During sleep, the waste of the body, and espe- 
cially of the brain, is repaired ; we should retire 
early, say at 10 p,m., and get sleep enough so as to 
be fresh next day; if obliged to lose sleep, make it 
up.” 

We respectfully urge this rule upon the notice of 
Sir Julius Benedict, who has at times been seen up 
as late as 10.30. Rule 11 is intended specially for 
organists : 

‘‘ Breathe through the nose, especially in the cold. 
Prevent snoring by a bandage under the jaw and 
over the head.” 

But the most useful rule of all is No. 42, which 
should always be remembered when professors meet 
to discuss the laws of harmony. 

“Nevor strike the head or the hands in punish- 
ment; avoid giving or taking a blow in the pit of 
the —~—.” 

We cannot even give synonyms for the two anato- 
mical nouns which follow. 








THE CHEAP DRAMA AT COVENT 
GARDEN. 





After patient incubation of his theory of a cheap 
theatre, Mr. Boucicault, it seems, is about to break 
the shell. The scheme has been germinating ever 
since he put forth that thesis some eighteen months 
ago, which so startled the theatrical world. A 


The opening line, it may be noticed, recalls the pre- | theatre based on popular prices—three shillings, 
amble of a Queen’s Proclamation—in delicate re- two and one; a dress circle wherein no one need 
ference to the Royal mother. The choice use of dress, and stalls wherein bonnets might be worn; a 
the comparative should also be remarked in line 4, |2ouse too where no importunities would be 
“Each brighter grace.” Brighter than what? you permitted by beadles or brigands: such was the 
ask; but that is the poet’s mystery. ‘‘ Couch of . : . 
fear” is another point, though possibly at first curtain. Well might vested interests feel seanda- 
sight you might think he referred to the “ awful | ised. . 
Reflection, however, will | 7¢™* by the leasing of the box-lobby and the cloak- 








tempting scene on which Mr. Boucicault raised the 
Well might managers who make up their 


room, and lessees whose five-shilling and seven- 


futurum prophecy in the last quatrain. The whole shilling prices barely enable them to make a profit 
three of them lived happy ever afterwards. It is when their little theatres are full, ask themselves 


perhaps a little too soon to make a statement of that how they were to live under thenew system. Well, 


too, might Sir Leicester Dedlock, accustomed to 
give his fourteen shillings for a couple of stalls, 
shudder at the prospect of sitting next an Iron- 
master in the popular house, Then again, Mr. 
Boucicault backed up his theory with fallacious 
examples, which were laughed at, and told against 
him. He quoted the theatres of New York, and his 
quotations were wrong and easily disproved, He 


“ It will strive to occupy a high rank as a Journal | should not have given his “ facts,” but contented 
of Music. It will strive also to furnish its readers 


with a just, impartial, and agreeable record of ‘ . + at 
kindred a matters, in the New World as well as | 8°? too, that Mr. Boucicault’s low admissions 
the Old. It will aim to comment on these in~a| could only be carried out ina large house. There 
thoughtful and liberal spirit. It will mingle with|is no necessity and there would be absolute folly 
this discussion of esthetic affairs the threads of}in such a case as the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 





himself with the principle. It was easily to be 


lowering its tariff. That house is already 


With a view, probably, of presenting the thread of|crammed every night, with seven-and-sixpence 
science at once, and losing no time over it, the last | as the price for a stall. 
number of the Weekly Review before us contains | the prices? It could not obtain more people, and 
forty-two invaluable rules on the preservation of| would certainly obtain less money. But the large 
health. The appropriateness of these in a journal | theatres are frequently half empty as regards the 
For musical and | better class of seats; and it was towards these that 
artistic readers can anything be wiser than the| Mr. Boucicault’s argument turned. He is now about 


Why should it reduce 


to put his theory to the test. Covent Garden is to 


‘Wash thoroughly the whole body with soap and | be acquired, the stallage room contracted, the pit 


warm water at least once a week, just before retiring. | extended, and prices generally to be adjusted to a 
Wash the feet at night and the trunk in the morn- 


popular scale. Certainly no better theatre for the 
experiment could be selected than Covent Garden. 


Again, people with an wsthetic turn of mind will do| The Alhambra, which rapidly responded to Mr. 


Boucicault’s suggestion, and converted itself into a 


‘‘ Keep the nails clean with a nail brush; never | popular priced theatre (so promptly indeed that folks 


were pardoned for thinking Mr. Boucicault had been 


The “thoughtful and liberal spirit” promised in | coqueting with Mr. Strange when the famous letter 
the Address, is at once put into practice in Rule 81. | was written), was found too big. Dialogue cannot 
“ Remove insects from the ear by tepid water;|be heard across the vast area. 


For music and 
spectacle the place is all very well; but histrionics 


It will thus be seen that the practice of occasionally | are simply thrown away there. But Covent Garden 
washing not only the feet but also the ears, is recom- | is a fair size—large enough to test the principle of 
mended to intellectual persons. . The advice is cer-| popular pieces, yet not too large for the Bouci- 
- | tainly matter for the thoughtful ; and we should not caultian drama. 
of-Wales-effusions the ery is still they come. The 
monopoly of Blessing is asserted by Mr. Brinley 
Richards ; but there is no copyright in Salvation; 
tecordingly we haye ‘God gayes the Prince of 


We look forward with great 


be surprised if some of the readers of the Weekly | interest to the experiment. 
Review took the suggestion into serious considera- 
tion—particularly with regard to the insects. Rule | attractiveness in a moderate-priced house where 
24 is ap excellent one—especially for singers and| bonnets may be worn and the sans géne mode 


As to the abstract question—the question of 
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generally adopted, we have no doubts whatever. 
The Philharmonic Theatre, Islington, is one of the 
most comfortable theatres imaginable. It is 
essentially cheap and democratic ; the closk-room is 
not forced upon the visitor; one can step from the 
stalls into a handsome bar and smoking-room, or 
can take refreshments without leaving the pit; and 
yet order is never violated, nor is the audience 
either frowzy or shabby. Opera cloaks and dress- 
coats are as numerous as morning costume. The 
music and drama are on a par with the music and 
drama of the West End. Everything is en regle, 
everything is comfortable, only nothing is stiff. 
Whether Mr. Boucicault will be able to regulate a 
similar enterprise at the West End with rent and 


salaries and other such expenses, is of course a 
matter of pure finance, on which we do not pretend 
to speak, Whether it will pay is Mr. Boucicault’s 
look-out. But of the possibility of such a theatre 
attracting a good, substantial, respectable, and well- 
gratified audience, there is convincing proof in the 
pretty house opposite the Angel. 





HANDEL'S FIRST ORATORIOS. 





However ancient may be the musical mystery 
and the Roman oratory drama, it is very clear the 
Handel oratorio is a growth upon the Racine, 
Lulli, and Rameau concert spirituale, or sacred 
drama, invented by Madame de Maintenon for 
the gratification of the French king and 
the display of her troupe of beautiful girls in 
the convent of St. Cyr. Lulli’s “ Athaliah” and 
‘* Esther” set to the opera or drama by Racine 
was not the ‘' Msther" of Handel, which Colman 
described in his diary as ‘‘ an opera without acting, 
the singers being in a sort of gallery,” for it was 
written in the right theatrical vein, and 
had all the advantage of suitable action and 
representative dress. Such was the French 
oratorio. At the first presentation of Handel's 
* Esther!’ in England—Handel takes the Racine, 
and Lulli subjoct—it was played in character 
by the Chapel Royal boys, but when afterwards 
given to the general public the drama was 
performed without dress and action. From the 
construction of the dramas of “‘ Esther,’’ “ Deborah,” 
** Belshazzar,” ‘Joseph,’ ‘‘ Jephtha,” ‘“ Joshua,” 
and others of the Biblical cast it is plain Handel 
had the scene and the stage in his mind’s 
eye, and would have mounted his sacrod operas 
with all due dramatic accessories had not 
English tastes and customs forbidden the 
experiment. 

Handel's first attempts in oratorio were 
modelled on the prevalent fashion of songs and 
duets, and but short choruses. In this country it 
was difficult in his day to get native singers 
capable of singing his solo music, and the Italians 
were not always at hand, nor at his disposal, nor 
qualified to sing in the English language. It was 
necessary therefore to make a change, and to 
rely more upon the chorus than the solo singer. 
Although when Handel displaced Dr. Pepusch as 
Chapel Master to the Duke of Chandos, he had 
composed some large anthems, still it was not 
until ten years afterwards (1781) that he 
commenced to write his big choral compositions 
for the oratorio. 

The “ Acis and Galatea”’ was first remodelled, 
and then the “ Esther,” which in its now form 
was produced in 1732 “in the manner of a 
Coronation Service.” After this came the 
“ Deborah” given, 1733, in the Italian Opera 
House in the Haymarket. It was advertised 
as an opera, ‘‘a dramatic entertainment,’’ and 
the house was to be filled up in “a particular 
manner.” “‘ Deborah” was a great success, and it 
led to the “ Athaliah”—another Racine drama— 
and also a great favourite. 

With ‘' Deborah” Handel began his odd, strange, 
and curious way of ‘making up” his sacred 
dramas. With the '' Jerael in Egypt" he borrowed 
from his neighbours—with the “ Deborah” he 
pillaged from his own works, In 1717 he 








composed his now well-known Passione music; in 
1707 he had written some Vesper Psalm choruses 
at Rome, and in 1727 he had composed the new 
anthem music for the Coronation of George II. 
The “Deborah” has some gorgeous choral music 
written expressly for the work, but much of the 
oratorio is a compilation from the Vesper Psalms, 
the Passione and the Coronation music. The 
chorus “ Plead Thy just cause” is manipulated out 
of the “ Dixit Dominus,” and so also is ‘‘ See the 
proud chief.’’ “ The King shall rejoice” supplies 
the music to ‘‘ The Great King of kings,’’-and the 
choruses ‘‘ Let thy deeds,” and ‘Despair all 
around,” together with the two Hallelujah 
choruses, are selected from the Coronation music. 
The grand choral opening ‘‘ Immortal Lord’ 
terminates with a make up from the Queen 
Anne’s Birthday Ode for 1713. As it is with the 
choruses so itis with songs—some of which are 
transplantations from the ‘* Passione,’”’ others from 
the Birthday Ode. But there is in the new music 
a manifest advance in form and size. Bach, in 
1729 had appeared with his great double choir 
and double orchestra ‘ Passions” of the St. 
Matthew, and by 1732 it may well be conceived 
that Handel had heard of this gigantic under- 
taking, and had made up his mind to do something 
equally large should opportunity and means 
allow him. He had imitated the Court oratorio 
of St. Cyr, taken the * Esther”’ of Lulli for his model, 
and would now condescend to take a leaf out of 
the folio of the great Leipsic contrapuntist. In 
general brilliancy of melody, a clear, rolling-on 
accompaniment, simple straightforward counter- 
point, grand and noble points, and a perpetual 
swing of unmistakeable rhythm, Handel well knew 
he could enter the field with any living composer 
and beat him perhapsin all these points. Hislong 
experience as a dramatie composer had taught 
him the strength and the weakness of human 
ears and human heads, and no one knew better 
than he what was required to create and sustain 
interest. He could write with superlative 
grandeur, with expressive force, with great 
pictorial effect, and with the deepest pathos, but 
he had the wit to feel that these were things to 
be held in reserve, and that for ordinary attraction 
—a go on—trot, trot, trot, and in rather a sub- 
lunary style, was the order best adapted to suit 
our English public. Artful contrivance, and 
appropriate and deep-seated expression might do 
in Leipsic, and in a Leipsic church, but would 
fail in London, and in a London theatre. Handel 
yelied then on his fire and energy, his unexampled 
command over mechanism, his good memory, his 
ready wit; and in his first oratorios his exu- 
berance, ingenuity, and felicitous execution, his 
stately and ever-moving accompaniments, his 
quick and characteristic expression take the place 
of those sublimer bursts which so mark his later 
oratorios. It is not that his science is less deep, 
his harmony less profound, his feeling less acute, 
his perception less vivid ; but in these first works, 
introducing the new thing called an oratorio 
into this country, Handel had to be cautious and 
wary, and in some sense to feel his way. 

The great charm of Handel's early work is its 
freshness; the composer seems to rejoice over 
what he is doing, and is neither in lack of matter 
or time to say it. Perhaps the most effective 
piece of writing in the ‘‘ Deborah” is the chorus 
which ends the first act—the Hallelujah chorus, 
from the Coronation Anthem, ‘‘Let Thy Hand 
be strengthened.” It is not so long as the 
“ Hallelujah” which ends this oratorio, and 
which is taken from the Coronation Anthem “ The 
King shall rejoice ;” nor is it so elaborate. It is 
simply conceived in the best Italian way, and 
there is nothing to check its clear conception 
from the first bar to the last. In power it is 


enormous, and the effect is beyond measure 
exhilarating. As a model for church music to be 
used in a cathedral, it is not only unexceptionable 
but unparalleled. Whata charm would be the 
services in Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral if music like this could be heard in 
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these two high churches. Its best recommend. 
ation remains; it is as easy to execute, ag 
it is grand in result, needing but little ry. 
hearsal from either singers or players of but 
moderate pretensions. Although we describe jt 
as an early work, the term must be received with 
some qualification. George II. was crowned in 
1727, Handel was sixteen years of age at the 
commencement of the century, and he was there. 
fore forty-three when writing this Coronation 
Music. He was in the prime of life, and it mugt 
be borne in mind that although he did not really 
commence oratorio composition until 1731, he 
had ccmposed over forty operas, and had never 
ceased writing from the time when he first took 
up the pen to write the music for the Thanks. 
giving Day Service celebrated in St. Paul's, in the 
presence of Queen Anne, for the peace of Utrecht, 

The public are now familiar with the opera, or 
oratorio, of ‘‘ Deborah,” and there remains the un. 
heard oratorio of “ Athaliah.” The “ Athaliah” 
proves the third of what may be termed Handel's 
early oratorios, and it is a most lively, genial, 
brilliant, and magnificent composition. A great 
favourite it was in Handel’s day, and it still 
retains all its elements of popularity. 

‘* Athaliah”’ was repeatedly performed at Exeter 
Hall in the days when Joseph Surman was sole 
musical monarch of that place, and why it should 
ever have been laid on one side is heyond com- 
prehension. ‘The overture is one of the best 
Handel ever made; the Baal music is altogether 
charming; the priests’ music is superb; and the 
destruction of “ Athaliah’’ and her idolatrous crew 
is gorgeously fine and overwhelming. If from its 
reproduction Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” should lose 
some little of its interest, the musical public will 
be the gainers, and may learn how the young 
oratorio composer of 1847 studied at the feet of 
the great oratorio composer of 1733. No doubt 
there have been found out many new ways of 
making music during the intervening century, 
but none even yet has been produced which can 
rival or approach the strength and solidity of the 
Handeliansystem. It isa method that made both 
Hundel and Bach, and its secret is not generally 
known to music makers. Every presentation of 
an unknown oratorio of Handel will be a republi- 
cation of his method of composing, by which our 
modern composers will be enlightened, the singer 
instructed, and the general public delighted. 








MUSICAL PITCH. 





As the question of Musical Pitch has, it seems, 
been stirred over again, by those who discussed it 
some years ago, at the instance of the Society of 
Arts ; and as once more, no definite conclusion has 
been arrived at,—save an assent that it would be well 
if something could be done to settle the matter,—I 
may be allowed, perhaps, to recapitulate certain 
considerations and arguments which I advanced on 
the former occasion, and which, have never, so far 
as I am aware, yet been answered or disproved. 

In the first place, it has to be substantiated that 
wood and metal undergo no change in structure with 
ime —or in consequence of position or climate. 80 
far from this having been made clear, one remark- 
able piece of evidence was then “put in,” by Mr. 
Hullah, the Chairman of the recent meeting. He 
had two tuning forks identical in make, and in vibra- 
tion and sonority, expressly provided, with a view to 
the past investigation. They were kept in different 
temperatures. The one subjected to the greater 
heat sensibly altered, and, when cooled, never re- 
turned to the old identity with its comrade! It may 
be assumed, I think, that the same accident may 
have occurred, in metal and wooden organ pipes 
exposed to different temperatures. No one, however, 
has thought this branch of inquiry worth following 
out; but, on the other hand, unchangeableness has 
been taken for granted—as if colours did not fade, 
and marble did not crumble, and all metals tarnish 
and rust, and precious stones grow sick: and the 
human machine falter.—Surely, the law of every- 





thing on this earth of ours, is a law of change. 
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With regard to the traditions of memory—a 
yolume might be written, leaving the subject unex- 
hausted. But certain facts which those discussing 
modern pitch have entirely disregarded, are well worth 
being weighed. It was averred by certain singers 
(Mdme. Goldschmidt among the number) that much 
of the music of the past time, written for a soprano 
yoice, was rendered inaccessible, by the great eleva- 
tion of modern pitch ;—and the airs of Astrafiam- 
mante in the “ Flauto Magieo” were specified. 
But the lady overlooked the known fact, that these 
airs were written for an exceptional voice, by which 
the gorgheggi might be executed in falsetto, no 
articulation being required—and that they have 
been executed by Mdme. Legrange and Mdlle. Anna 
Yerr, in my own experienve. She also forgot 
that since the dramatic school of opera set in, com- 
posers (in spite of this demoralised modern pitch,) 
have compelled their executants to speak and declaim 
in registers, where formerly they were only expected 
to warble. There is no need to cite the operas of 
Meyerbeer, 80 admirably sustained by Mdme. Gold- 
schmidt, in proof of my assertion. 

On the other hand, what do the pedants about 
pitch make of certain bass songs, written in the old 
chaste time—when Nature was to be all in all—and 
by masters who understood to write for singers ?— 
what of the songs of Sarastroin ‘' Il Flauto”’ afore- 
said ;—what of those for Osmin in ‘Il Seraglio,” 
where a double D in the bass has to be stistained 
against an orchestra during many bars ?—This 
question, too, I have asked again and again, and 
“answer has come none.”—Surely, the health 
and development of art cannot depend on fuss 
over matters of detail, regarding which no positive 
conclusion can be reached. I am well aware of the 
risk at which I propound these heresies ;—but 
they are so present to me as truths and conse- 
quences,—that I submit them once again to the 
knives of the critics, and the forks of those who 
as yet have been unable to make their two-pronged 
weapons of discord agree. 

Henry F, Cronrey. 





THE SYDENHAM EISTEDDFOD. 





The National Music Meetings which are to take 
place at the Crystal Palace during the months of 
June and July will be found, we take it, to resemble 
to some extent an Eisteddfod, minus the bardic and 
blatant character of the Cambrian commemorations. 
While the projectors import the useful features of a 
national competition, they will, of course, avoid the 
inordinate panegyrics, the boastful speech-making, 
and the general egotism which s#0 often disfigure 
meetings of the kind. We havea guarantee of good 
sense and good taste in the names of Mr. George 
Grove and Mr. Willert Beale, who have the manage- 
ment of the affair. Difficulties will no doubt present 
themselves ; but the experience of these gentlemen 
will afford a safe guide. The prospectus of the 
Music Meetings has been published, containing the 
rules and conditions of competition. The contest 
is open to all choral societies, native and foreign, 
church and cathedral choirs, glee, madrigal, and 
part-song vocalists, military and volunteer bands, 
and solo singers. The entrance fee is £10 for each 
associated body of competitor's, and £5 for each solo 
singer; which entrance fee, however, is only a de- 
posit, not a payment. It will be returned in full at 
the termination of the competition in each case, 
save where the competitor has won a money prize 
exceeding twenty-five pounds, 

But the entrance fee and the right to compete 
will be forfeited in the event of non-uttendance at 
the exact time and place appointed during the 
National Music Meeting, or of the transgression 
of these rules by a solo singer, or an associated 
body of competitors, or any one of its members. 
The jury for the decision of contests is to be elected 
by the competitors in each class by ballot from the 
Council of Musicians. Each solo competitor may 
vote personally or through a delegate, and each 
associated body of competitors shall appoint a dele- 
gate for the purpose. 


Every solo competitor and every associated body 


one of the miscellaneous public performances of 
music during the afternoogs of the days appointed 
for the competitions, if required to do so. The 
choirs shall sing in combination or alone as may be 
necessary. Due notice of these performances, which 
will not be competitive, is to be given, and they will 
be arranged so as to suit the convenience of pro- 
vincial and foreign competitors. All those to whom 
prizes may have been awarded shall join in a grand 
miscellaneous performance to be given at the distri- 
bution of prizes. 

The classification of the contests is fixed as 
follow :— 

Class I. Choral Societies’ Challenge Prize, of the 
value of £1,009, to be competed for by bodies not 
exceeding 500 members and not less than 200, 
including male and female voices. Class II. 
Choral Societies’ Prize, a purse of £100, for 
bodies not exceeding 200 members each. Class 
III. Choral Societies’ Prize (£50) for men’s 
voices; Class IV. Church and Cathedral Choirs’ 
Prize (£50) for the best performance of one or more 
Services and Anthems; Class V. Glee Societies’ 
Prize (£25) one voice to a part; Class VI. Military 
Bands’ Prize (£50) for bodies not exceeding forty 
performers; Class VII. Bands of Volunteer Regi- 
ments’ Prize (£50) for bodies not exceeding forty 
performers ; Class VIII. Soprano Solo Singers’ Prize 
(£30) ; Class IX. Contralto or Mezzo-soprano Solo 
Singers’ Prize (£30); Class X. Tenor Solo Singers’ 
Prize (£30); Class XI. Baritone or Bass Solo 
Singers’ Prize (£30). 

The Challenge Prize referred to in the First Class 
will consist of a work of ornamental art of the value 
of £1,000, and is to be deposited with the municipal 
authorities of the town to which the prize-holders 
may belong. It shall not be held for longer than 
three years consecutively by the same winner. 
Each solo singer desirous of competing must produce 
a testimonial on personal knowledge of his or her 
ability from a known professor, and must undergo 
a preliminary hearing by the Jury of the Class if so 
required, before proceeding to compete for a prize. 
Special days will be appointed for this purpose. 
The competitions will be restricted to those suld 
singers who are amateurs or who have not sung 
in public Jonger than twelve months before the 
Meeting. Railway conveyance to and from the 
Crystal Palace will be provided for competitors by 
the Crystal Palace Company. The music to be read 
at sight for diplomas, and all necessary orchestral 
parts, will be provided by the Crystal Palace Com. 
pany. All other music will be found by the 
competitors. The Band of the Crystal Palace 
Company will be placed at the disposal of com- 
petitors, to accompany the Choral and Solo music 
when required. All competitors will select their 
own Conductor. 

A list of the pieces selected for competition has 
also been issued. It is too long to indicate here, 
averaging about eight members for each class, taken 
from the works of the great oratorio and opera 
writers and those of Arne, Boyee, Gibbons, Purcell, 
Schubert, ete. 











PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—(XIV.) 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,--It will be remembered that a leap was taken 
(August 25th) from the first gratification of an 
animal sense to the ultimate development of mental 
activity in the uttering of symbols (words) to 
awaken compatible states of consciousness. These 
symbols as presented to us by our Lexicographers 
are dead husks, and I imagine that the origin of 
music was an attempt to clothe in vital tones these 
dead husks of speech by re-enforcing thém with a 
qualitative distinction—which might at times be 
forced upon them naturally by the heart—and using 
such re-enforcement as an ultimate means of pleasure 
by adding the gratification arising from a careful 
and relative admixture of sensations, impressions, 
and ideas, thus giving form. Words only define, they 
cannot express feelings. Instrumental music in 
its origin would be solely an extraction of the plea- 
surable part and, to increase this, becoming more 
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the omission of the means by which definite ideas 


in sound-wave, 


We may divide the fount of music into (1) the 

natural inflection of the human beast, (2) the 

true (pure) ebullition of the immortal soul. 

By the inflection of the human beast, I simply 

mean, and restrict myself to this meaning, the 

unconscious force that there is within every 

living animal to produce sounds under certain 

conditions. Such sounds being purely of a reflex 

character, and therefore automatic, as instanced in 

the first cry of life; but also varying in pitch and 

intensity according to the outer force which originates 

them. These automatic actions are yet in degree 

subject to the control of the will. But before the 

will can step in to cause an influence, a form is al- 

ready established awakening in us a perception 

immediate and individual or, as it would be called, 

an intuition, thus stamping a basis for our minds 

hereafter to operate upon, which basis is fied for us 

by nature. Under placid emotion the tendency 

would be to cause by any reflex action the vocal 

cords to slacken lateral tension, hence the most 
tranquil sounds of infancy tend in pitch downwards 

from the note of sole approximation which, be it ob- 

served, is much higher than the G given as the note 
so created in the adult—this of necessity owing to 
shortness in length of cords. Next the ordinary 
change of state, producing change of pitch, resultant 
from change of automatic force, is just what will 
produce in music a fulltone. IfI am asked why it 
is so, I can but reply that so it is, it is ordained so 
by our Maker ; and is one of two conditions to form 
knowledge. We know to create any knowledge there 
must of necessity be two factors, one giving the 
matter, while the other gives the form, hence the 
difference of conception arising to man through an 
action on his eyes and to a fly from an action on its, 
Before, then, reason has dawned upon us, we have 
had already forced upon us a vocal inflection of a full 
tone, therefore there is every reason why we should 
use this rather than construct another as an ordinary 
inflection on which to superpose our speech, (Listen 
to a conversation going on between two persons in 
another apartment when the words uttered are unin- 
telligible, and it will be seen that this inflection is 
for the most part used save in cases of interrogation.) 
Probably the origin of written musical symbols 
was but an attempt to elongate this instinct and to 
note down, after having seized this common and 
most general inflection, the primary points, omitting 
any intermediate gradations. I say elongate because 
I think itis so in order that impressions of beauty 
may be retained, there is always a tendency in 
rapidity to cause pleasing sensations to fade or at least 
to compose from a number of sensations a complemen- 
tary one after the manner of a kaleidoscope. Bain 
writes: ‘We have no artificial means of expressing 
or representing the oratorical rythm, so as to preserve 
the manner of a great orator, or to mark the differ. 
ence between one cadence and another; the notation 
of the elocution manuals is not carried far enough 
for this.” I purposely called music the hewing of 
nature’s gradations into huge jumps, as I wished to 
show that the commonest or coarsest organised of 
mankind had in use a jump, and that one of music's 
smallest, the foundation of a scale, and that educating 
the perception of a musician should be properly to 
educate him to perceive lesser gradations than this 
one, and in order to do this he must have an instru- 
ment by which he can produce such lesser gradations ; 
he educates himself in big distances clear for the 
public’s sake, in lesser and, to most persons, 
unnoticed distances for hisown, Hence, my hatred 
of the piano, as shown. 

We know that perception does not begin with the 
first sensation in our life’s history, for any dite 
single inward state of consciousness never éah 
provoke mental reaction; this cannot begin until 
the first change of state takes place, that is, when 
the mind passes over from one state of conscious. 
ness to another. Now, music being dependent 6n 
form—for music is poetry in its strictest sense—it 
follows that two equal states must be presented to 
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vague, thongh in a certain sense more beautiful, by 


are evoked; that is, the omission of change of form ~ 


our consciousness. ‘This is the basis of a scale: tWo 
whole tones one placed above the other. But 
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physiologists have long known that there is such a 
thing as an unconscious cerebral activity which 
modifies the impulse of our wills: then here we 
have (1) an active principle, forced upon us from a 
reflex action of one of the lowest nervous centres; 
(2) an acceptance and continuance of this principle, 
in order to produce in a listener an idea of form; 
(3) a break or drag on such progression, induced 
by the unconscious aetivity of the brain; and (4) the 
conscious mental impression, arising from the 
retention (the relics) of previous sensations. It is 
clear then that we must have two things alike, and 
having them we have awakened a set idea of form, 
and two equal things will suffice for this; then we 
have the natural effect of the above combinations, 
which is to cause a return to repose, hence the 
semi-tone above the two which on perfect in- 
struments is always produced as less (a little 
lower) than half the distance between the note 
left and the full tone above the semitone. (It is, 
in the illustration given, virtually G flat flattened. 
This of necessity became the nature of the un- 
conscious activity is to return to the spot from 
whence we started. Thus we get this 
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the resuscitation of the original start point conjoin- 
ing with the last sound, and creating from melody 
as a secondary thing harmony. Heresy again, for 
many of our writers seek after a succession of 
contemporaneous impressions disjointed instead of 
isolated impressions conjoined. Harmony of analogy 
is prior to harmony of contrast. This natural effect 
(No. 3) may not be so clear; it arises from the fact 
that use is to exhaust nerve-forces, and that feeling 
of * freshness,’’ before alluded to, induces vigour; 
hence the natural progression of sounds is, in start- 
ing, upwards, but ‘ freshness” being decreased, the 
inertia decreases also. Education and habit may 
invert, and so weaken the force of first causes, but 
they can never detroy it. Is not Wagner against me 
in this ? 

Dead vibratory matter has a principle of produc- 
tion as follows: 
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‘The figures denote how many times greater the 
number of vibrations is than that of the first tone.” 
Here we get, as a seventh note, a full tone below 
the third recapitulation of the start-point. Acousti- 
cians have treated the matter as though living 
nature had nothing to do with it, but solely the dead 
nature—matter not mind—now we see the acting 
principle in both is one—that a tendency in both to 
flatten and return, but the coercion of the living 
mind together with that of the unconscious action 
beneath it would tend to restrain the expansion of 
the principle displayed over a great area by matter, 
and to enclose it into a smaller space, virtually 
condensing effect. Thus our flattened seventh is 
forced by animated nature as the seventh imme- 
diately following the start-point, entirely destroying 
the so-called scale. That this is true is easily 
shown. (1.) From the tendency of the mind to 
repeat actions, producing from this 
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(2.) From the fact that any one who has had any 
experience in training voices must have observed 
the invariable habit that beginners in music and 
song have of taking, or manifestly striving not to 
take, the flattened seventh from any given base, 
when singing a succession of ascending notes. (38.) 
From the fact that this natural truth in progression 
has been accepted and published in a work on song, 
I believe by the late Signor Ferrari, in which work 
exercises displayed over a twelfth haye B flat 


written in them, not B natural. Under the condi- 
tions of the exercises this was wrong, but I bring it 
forward as corroboration. I do not put much value 
on this. (4.) From the fact that any musician, if 
asked to vocalise the following passages and take 
breath between E and F, would find himself nolens 
volens drifting on to B flat. 
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The B natural yoes against the grain. (5.) From 
the erratic calculations of acousticians respecting 
the leading note. The usually assumed proportion 
of length of string is ,*;, but this is open to great 
question. Mr. Macfarren (Lectures on harmony, 
lecture 2, p. 44) says of the cord, on E (in the 
scale of C) that it does not sound like a consonance, 
and it sounds “sharp and foreign,” and he speaks 
of this, I believe, as the dissonant fifth. I think he 
is quite right, but this would point to the conclusion 
that ;, is not the value of B. And if so, it may 
probably follow that G to B, in the scale of C, is not 
a real major third (¢) but possibly a diatone ($+), in 
which case the semitone from B to C gets changed 
from 24 to 343. In my own mind I believe the 
seventh or leading note is a note slipped in, quite 
foreign to the rest, and solely inserted to force the 
inertia, though to the octave, that it is in fact 
a reversion of the principle which turned us back 
towards our starting note: it is a semitone taken 
as a suspension to the note above, which note 
when arrived at, gives repose in degree similar to 
the start-point on account of similarity in the 
nervous stimuli—a metaphysical matter. Under 
my supposition of the origin of the scale all other 
semitones would be borrowed tones from other 
diatonic scales. 

And now I have done with music, it is easily seen 
how everything known of it has grown out of that 
basis which I have pointed out. Song and speech 
differ in this; were man’s impressions chrono- 
logically arranged, it would be seen speech is a 
latter impression, while song uses the latter im- 
pression through a series of former ones, combining 
there for one determinate end. 

In writing of music I meant we would consider 
the materials to hand, not the results which some 
men have obtained from the using of them. I try 
to express myself as clearly as I can, it is not my 
concern but the public’s wholly whether they choose 
to give an impartial consideration to what I write, 
far be it from me to attempt to foist views upon 
unwilling persons, but I feel sure no one can receive 
a truth, or sift out a truth from error, unless he 
first educate himself to forget his own personality, 
I would urge this on the reader.—I am, Sir, truly 
yours, 














Cuaries Lunn. 
Fdgbaston, Jan. 29, 1872. 





THE DECLINE OF “OPERA BOUFFE.” 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—Having seen an article in your columns 
some time since, relative to the above heading, I 
must beg to differ on some points with your corre- 
spondent on this subject. 

In the first place, your correspondent states that 
he is glad to see the style of entertainment known 
as ‘‘ Opéra Bouffe,” is everywhere on the decline; 
or at least something to this effect. 

Now this, I think, you will admit is not altogether 
the case. I agree that ‘‘ Opéra Bouffe” has seen its 
best days on the Continent, particularly in France : 
so far your correspondent is right, but to say it is 
equally on the decline in this country is to my mind 
an exaggeration. 

Not long since I happened to visit some of the 
principal towns in France, and I at once saw the 
works of Hervé and Offenbach were failing to draw 
the audiences they were wont to do in days gone by. 
Such pieces, for instance, as ‘‘ La Grande Duchesse,” 
** Barbe Bleue,” and ‘* Genevieve de Brabant,” it is 
true still appeared on the playbills, as ‘‘ reprises,” 
and new operas, such as “ La Boite de Pandore,” 
“* Boule de Neige,”’ and “ Le Throne d’ Ecosse,” were 
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failed to make their mark, and the actors, after 
the first few performances, had, for the most part, 
to play to empty benches; this being the case in 
the provinces as well as in Paris. The public were 
evidently tired of this class of performance, and 
desired something new. : 
Turning now to England, what do we see? “ Opéra 
Bouffe,” as yet, everywhere successful, and almost 
as much the rage as it was in France some three 
years ago, managers finding that this particular 
piece fills their houses better than any other, both 
in London and in the provincial towns. 
But, except in the form of translations, “ Opéra 
Bouffe” does not please in this country, as, when 
M. Raphael Felix conceived the idea of taking a 
French troupe round the provinces, with the re. 
nowned Schneider as prima donna, the design, 
laudable though it was, proved very unsuccessful, 
the dull provincials not understanding the “ fugue” 
of the play, nor the French jokes poked at them, 
and which I as an eye witness may say fell flat; 
nor did they even elicit a smile from the audience ; 
the famous ‘“can-can,” also, not calling forth the 
applause, it, in the manager’s eyes, should havo 
done. So we may conclude that M. Felix will not 
again venture out of London, where these “ Originals” 
are better received. 
No less than three ‘‘ Opéra Bouffe” companies 
are now performing in the provinces, and all are 
doing well. The Gaiety Company are at present 
here in Dublin, playing “La Belle Héléne,” “ La 
Grande Duchesse,” &c., to crowded houses, and“ The 
Princess of Trebizonde” troupe have just concluded 
a most successful engagement. In London, also, 
one or more of the theatres is alway playing an 
opera by Offenbach or Hervé. New troupes for 
these pieces are being organised in the provinces, 
which pieces will be put forward when the present 
operas are worn, and I heartily wish Mr. Leslie 
every success in his two new ventures, viz. : “* Gene- 
vieve de Brabant” and *‘ La Vie Parisienne,” which 
this enterprising gentleman, I see, intends placing 
upon the boards. 
I think, perhaps, the above remarks may be sufli- 
cient to convince some of your readers at least that 
the death knell of ‘“‘ Opéra Bouffe” in this country 
has not yet been rung, and I hope it will not be for 
some time to come, forming, as it does, a pleasant 
relief after the heavier pieces and dramas. 
Apologising for thus trespassing on your valuable 
space, and enclosing my eard,—I remain, Sir, yours 
truly, An ADMIRER OF OFFENBACH. 
Dublin, Jan. 31, 1872. 








DISTURBANCE AT A THEATRE.”* 





William Major Serjeant, a young man, who 
withheld his address, was charged with having 
conducted himself in a most riotous manner at 
the Royal Alfred Theatre on Saturday night last. 

Peter Kendall, a constable privately employed 
at the theatre, said the prisoner, during the pro- 
gress of the play, went into the boxes, and after- 
wards, whilst in a drunken state, climbed over 
into the dress circle. Witness went to remove 
him, when he became very abusive, created a 
great uproar, and refused to move. The assist- 
ance of a commissionaire was obtained, and 
prisoner at once struck at him, blackening his 
eye. Mr. Harcourt, the manager, came up, and 
he and another gentleman were abused in the 
most obscene and blasphemous terms. With 
great difficulty defendant was got out of the 
building, and taken to the station. 

Prisoner said he had compensated the com- 
missionaire for his black eye, and had expressed 
his regret to Mr. Harcourt. He was now exceed- 
ingly sorry for what he had done. = 

Mr. D’Eyncourt, in fining prisoner 10s., said it 
was fortunate for him the prosecution was of 80 
mild a character. 








Practica, CurisTiaNiry.—Mr. Spurgeon (the 
Nonconformist says) tells the following story of 
the conversation of a servant-girl. When she was 
asked, ‘‘ Are you converted?’’ she replied, a] 
hope so, sir.” ‘What makes you think that you 
are really a child of God?” ‘ Well, sir, there i 
a great ehange in me from what there used to 
be.” “What is the change?” I don’t know, 
sir; but there is a change in all things. But 
there is one thing, [ always sweep under the mats 
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THE “ORCHESTRA” LIST OF 


NEW MUSIC 


ISSUED DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 


(Communicated by the Publishers.) 








BREWER & CO. 


My own, my Guiding Star. Arr. for ~_ F.,....B. Richards 
The Maiden’s Farewell. Song .....+ .- Flora Warner 
The Faithless Shepherd. Ballad boeeceee Flora Warner 
Minetta. Aria Pastorella for P.F.. .W. Smallwood 
The Sunny Meadow. Petit Morceau for P.F. W. Smallwood 
The Coral Wreath. Petit Morceau for P.F. W. Smallwood 
Beethoven’s Grand Waltz, F minor, P.F...W. Smallwood 
Theresa. Morceau de Salon for P.F...... W. Smallwood 
The Acacia. Petite Fantasie for P.F. ..J. Pridham 


CRAMER, WOOD & CO.; and 
LAMBORN COCK & GO. 
I Trovatore. Pour Piano ........0+.++.+++.0. Rummel 
La Traviata. Pour Piano ...... .J. Rummel 
Un Ballo in Maschera. Pour Piano.. .J. Rummel 
Chanson de Fortunio . speanmngneneat ..W. Kuhe 





Polonaise. Pour + ooeeeeesG, Ferraris 
Liebes-Verlangen .... se tetneneeseanenee eval Praeger 
Slow Movement in A ... eaenanqanagberenenes =~ 
In childhood I dallied . ee Lortzing 
Ivanhoe Waltz. (Illustrated d) ‘ ‘0. H.R. Marriott 
Miss or Mrs. Polka. (Illustrated) . ..C. H. R. Marriott 
Inverary Qnadrilles. (Iikustrated) cvccnecesees C. D’Ace 
Rhoderich Dhu Galop .......... ++... D’Ace 





Weavers of Brianza. Duet (s.5. * ° 
Old days we remember. Song.. 





Under the b So eeevcececs .K. L. Ward 
Raindrops. . ~., eececece "" Virginia Gabriel 
The Choice. Song ....... Ocoee ceccewes "Virginia Gabriel 
My old Love. SODG cscececsececscseeevess Louisa Gray 
Not Lost. Song ° +» +»Henry Russell 
0 give me back She ‘golden days. + ++..G. Sconcia 

ses. ~ sah cece 5 .. W. F. Taylor 
Forgotten, in E flat., . Louisa Gray 





ROBERT COCKS 4 & CO. 
Troubled, but not distressed. Sacred Song W. T. Wrighton 
Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for the P.F. .. (new ed. 
Hamilton’s Dictionary of 3500 musical terms ..(new ed. 
Clarke’s Catechism of the Rudiments of Music .. (new ed. 
G. F. West’s Questions of the Theory of Music ..(new ed.) 
Chaulieu’s Morning Exercises for P.F. for each day..each 
Songs without Words for P.F., No. 2.......Geo. F. West 
Chiming May Bells. Nocturne for P.F. ......Kornatzki 
God bless the Prince of Wales. Solo, Duet... B. Richards. ea. 


DUFF AND STEWART. 
Zelma. Nocturne for P.F.. . F. Archer 
Sleep. Duettino for Soprano and Contralto .F. Archer 





Oh Willie Boy, Come Home. Song . »- Virginia Gabriel 
Bereft, Song .. Virginia Gabriel 
Hymn of Thanksgiving for P. of Wales ..Sir J. Benedict 


ae & ROMHR. 


po — = apabepeeenabenn 
JaLyric. P.F. - Mattei 
Maritana Solos. P. F. "Books 1, 2, 3. lGailcott. -each 
Ditto, Flute Accom ahem lib.).. ..- «sb eye 
There is a flower. y “pebee Co cccccecccececccccecs co MVEA 
Yes, let me like. P.F., oo cccccc cece cece se MIVEAL 
Standard Melodies :— 


No. 9. Cherry Ripe. P.F....se000. 
10. Where the bee sucks. ?. F.. 
11. Maid of Llangollen. P.F. sy 
12. Fine young English a BY. ade 
Classics for Pianoforte. Edited by Altred Gilbert = -= 
No. 20. ee eoccee zart 
21. RondinoinG. 
Sonatinas. Nos. 1 and 2.. 
Chimes Polka, easy. P.F.. 
Prima Donna Valse, easy. P. F.. 
Gad bless our gracious Queen. Song . 
Stars iu heaven. Song 


oe “on 
ge : Beethoven 





Fete eeeeeeene 


Far Away. Song .. ees .” Dewer 
Yes, I leave thee. Bong. Gounod 
The Tryst. Ballad , Sir J. E - Harington, Bart. 
Fair Enough, Song .. Dpevdeess . Schira 
Un Bicchér. Italian Song .. ‘Mattei 
Amore Delor. Italian Song .. Schira 


’.-Rummel..each 
Bks. ‘Ttos. .Rummel.. nett 


Thorough Bass. Books 1, 2, 3. 
Hand Books for Org. or Har. 


Artaxominous ye Great. Operetta....T, Anderson. ,nett 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
The Dream. A Serenata . Sir M. Costa 
Even. Ser. in Eflat. H. - Oakeley. vocal. Darts 4d., score 
Let weg Eee ran Thee, O W. Carter 
Praise the _— call upon His Name.. ‘Sir G. Elvey 
He is risen! Master Anthem for four voices... H. Gadsb ry 
Novello’s Octavo Edition of Anthems :— 
45. Prepare ye the way of the Lord ....G. M. Garrett 
46. Pet er of Heaven .. .T. Attwood Walmisley 
47. 0 how amiable are Thy dwellings .. ..J. Barnby 
48. O how plentifal is Thy a. . a Pattison 
49. God be merciful UNtO US ..eeee . 8. Wesley 
50. The Lord is my light . oe ..H. Hiles 
51. O Saving Victim No. 2).. :... Gh, Gounod 
52. Come and let us return .... +» +. John Goss 


58. If we believe that Jesus ‘isa: 
54. Lord, let me know mine end.. 
55. Ponder my words . es 


. John Goss 
.John Goss 
er Gadsby 





56. Awake, awake, put on +d, Stainer 
57. What are these that are ‘arrayed «. .J. Stainer 
58. If ye then be risen . John Naylor 
59. Praise the Lord, O my ‘soul. ft S. Wesley 
og wide the gates of 8. Bam’ 
Giver of all good C, E. Horsley 


I Hymn ‘Tunes... Clarke 
sae tare the — New National Song ....G. Davis 
Ave ..Edward L. Hopkins 
enter, a Twelfth bia. Arr, for Piano Solo by V. Novello 
trs, for the Organ..W. T. Best. Four “ umbers...each 
Organists’ Quarterly. Jounad Part 13... 
WEEKES ad co. 

Romance sans wash * 
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8. d. 
Lovely Flowers ..... -Allison 3 6 
Word and the Look . “GA. B. Beecroft 3 0 
Four Songlets ....... eee -Moysey 8 0 
EE cornice 05.40. seeno ovce oe . se Moysey 3 0 

WOOD & CO. 

The Village Blacksmith. For the Piano .,....W. Kuhe 4 0 
Where the Bee sucks somes’ for P. F. ....W.Kuhe 4 0 
Rigoletto. Quatuor for P.F.. .«.-W. Kuhe 4 0 








Mss BERRY*GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to lee care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W 





ADAME PATEY and Mr. PATEY beg to 

announce that they can accept engagements on and after 

the 7th inst. All applications to be made to Mr. Cuningham 
Boosey, 6, Argyli-place, Regent-street, W. 


N 18S EDITH WYNNE will return from 
America in February. Applications for Concert and 

vther engagements, should be addressed to her residence, 18, 
tinck-street, Manchester-square, W. 











R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AU@USTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARB, 
or Cramer & Go., 201, Regent- street. 


R. JOHN RHODES adh Lessons as usual 


in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, , Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonny Ruopzs, Croypon, 5. 








NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC 
W. C. LEVEY. 


(Musical Director, Theatre Royal Drury Lane.) 





SONGS. 


SMERALDA. Three Editions, E, F, and 
4 simplifiedin D. 4s. 


rPHE MAGIC OF MUSIC. 
Russell, at Drury Lane Theatre. 4s. 


HE KING and the BEGGAR MAID. 
in the Drama, ‘‘ Rebecca. 3s. 


—_ DEAR EMERALD ISLE. 3s. 


Sung by Miss 


Sung 


Coe HOME, MY SAILOR BOY. 3s. 
T= LIGHT OF LOVING EYES. 3s. 
[THERE IS A SONG. 3s. 


DANCE MUSIC 


Performed by the Orchestra at Drury Lane Theatre, under the 
direction of the Composer. 


‘a DOLLY VARDEN POLKA. Illustrated. 
8s. 
) | ncaa WALTZES. Illustrated. 4s. 


Or ENGLISH DANCE. With Pipe and 
Timbrel. 38s. 


London: Durr & Stewart, 147, Oxford-street, opposite 
New Bond-street. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
by JOHN RHODES. re 
_London: Swirr & Co., King- street, Regent-street, Ww. 
THE THANKSGIVING HYMN, 
OW THANK WE ALL OU GOD.” Proper 
to be sung in all Churches, Chapels, and Homes, as an 
offering of praise for the late mercy vouchsafed in the recovery 
from grievous sickness of H.R.H. THE ig tS OF WALES. 
The el verses by the Rey. W. J. BLEW, the music 
and composed by Dr. GAUNTLETT. Price 6d., post 
free. For Choirs, 12 wr: 7S 6d. ; 25 TEX 4s. 6d. Worps 
onty, 2s. 6d. per 100 printed, thick toned 
paper. London: The church B Music ny by 24, Notting-hill 
terrace and Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond-street. 


Composed 








H CONGRESS 
HE LORD. BISHOP of LINCOLN’S HYMN 
for UNITY. ‘“ Father of all from land and sea. 

Written at request. Set to re: in two ways. No.1. Pisia 
Congregational Tune. No. For Priest or Precentor as a 
Solo, with Response for Choir oa dy ach eting By HENRY 
JOHN GAUNTLETT. Price 4d. .—London : 
Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond-street, W. ; tne Church, ti Music Press, 
24, Notting-hill-terrace, W. 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 

EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 

or es delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
a 

. GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 

= Puddings, Custards, or thickening &c. To ber = 
all wholesale and retail grocers chemists. 

Man cane Guamace One Wine and Foreign troduce Mer. 
a Belgrave House, prone em Sal dua 2 London, 


Glare, lara, Burgundy, Hoth, 33 ook, 33/4 is, Wi Ian hase 
"Thee wines are warraniedgoavine , 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock oy First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


JRAMER & CO.’8 BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


tun BEST anv CHEAPEST 

SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 


From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction GRATIS. 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORES OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(BAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 68. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, BYMR®, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s, 6d. ; by post, 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA : Fal of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s, 2d 

sata Fema g ee to the SICK ROOM. 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, Ie. + Motel tae by + red 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned srom, 26.3 
by post, 28, 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

at S cuehy Mellor, on the s038 and 


THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2a, 6d ; by post, 28. 7d. 


J. 'T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
<. Hiatlatte Patebh, Covent quoten. : 
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BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 





HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
T treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 


for sending abroad, 
LIST OF PRICES. 


£ d, 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches scrote 8 8 O 
5 Octavyes, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .rccrsrsereeeeeee 1010 O 


6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 44 inches ..........c0c000eee 1818 O 


CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 




















CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends, The scale is the full seven 
octayes, The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate, 


The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. §. Hasmrow, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


‘I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or twa 
hot seasons, You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
for Gifty miles, on a fearful road.” 





ORAMER'S PIANOFORTH GALHLRY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STRHNT, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
‘Tn Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. ; 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
'£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





55 GUINEAS, 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut, 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 





hitherto made. 
: 
90 GUINEAS. 

SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
; In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
; £9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 

*.* The same full quality and body of tone is 
} obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 


The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which so often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte”” in drawing rooms, 





p 

110 GUINEAS. 
0 BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
, In Rosewood. Length, 73 ft. 


£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


907 & 209, BEGENT STREET, W4 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 





Tae equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


—EE ee 
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No. 1, 
£132. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No, 2. 
L168. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 8. 
£22. 
In similar case; Kneo Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 





No. 4, 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS, 


*.* The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments, 





No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 

£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 

Schools and Chapel purposes, 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, Y; 


CRAMER & 00O.'8 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 


FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 


MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER’S BCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
No. 2. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 63.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
No. 8. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 83.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs, 
One Stop. 
Expression, with cement Pedal and Wind 
Regulator, 
No, 4, 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops, 


Forté, Expression, 
Tremolo, Forté, 
Petite Expression. 
And we Regulator. 
6. 


oO, 
OAK,"£15 15s,; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNDT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté, Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté, 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
ALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion, Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux, Forté, 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops, 


Tremolo. Flute, Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion, 
Forté. sion, Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Bourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais, 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSHWOOD, £47 10, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops, 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais, 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Eixpres- Clarion, 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux, Forté, 
Fifre, Expression, 
With Knee Action, 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s,; 
WALNUT, £55, 
Nineteen ~g ae eet 


Tremolo, Flu larion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson, 
Musette. sion, \. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. §§ Deuxieme Bonr- 
Hautbois. Expression. don, 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette, Bourdon, Sourdine, 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76. 
Twenty-four Stops, (Two Repposip.) 
i on. 


Forté. Fifre, 
Voix Celeste.  Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement, 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


CONTAINS 


A NEW STORY, 


ENTITLED, 


“LONDON? S HEART.’ 


By Bb. L. FARJEON, Author of “ Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” and “Blade o’ Grass.” 














Mr. GRANT'S “ HISTORY of the NEWSPAPER PRESS.” 


- y ’ ' d >) Y x a . ae - A a *,e 
The NEWSPAPER PRESS: its Origin, Progress, and Present Position. 
By JAMES GRANT, Author of “Random Recollections,” &e. 2 vols. 8vo. [Now Ready. 
‘‘ His experience as a writer has been considerable, and his knowledge of all matters connected with the Newspaper Press is more extensive than 
that of most of his contemporaries.”—Athenaum. 


NEW BOOK of TRAVE LS by Captain Rf. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., de. 


ZANZIBAR. By Captain R. F. Burton, Author of “A Mission to Gelele,” 


‘‘Explorations of the Hig ghlands of the Brazil,’ “‘ Abeokuta,” ‘‘ My Wanderings in West Africa,” &c. [Ready this day, 
LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Pency Frrzarnratp, Author of ‘The Life | RECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. Puancué.. 2 vols. 8vo. 
of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [Now Ready. 
The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU, By Mrs. Hoox- PROHIBITORY LEGISLATION in the UNITED STATES. By 


HAM. In 2 vols. 8vo. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. In 1 vol. 2s. 6d. (Now Ready. 


SORTIES from “ GIB,” in Quest of Sensation and Sentiment. By E. Dyne 


FENTON, late Captain 86th Regiment. In 1 vol. Laan 8vo. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
CHURCH and WIFE: a Question of Celibacy. By Robert St. John Corbet, 


Author of ‘* The Canon’s Daughter.” In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


SHE WAS YOUNG and HE WAS OLD. By the Author of “ Lover and 


Husband.” In 8 vols. 


CECIL’S TRYST. By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 
* [Ready this day. 
GRAINGERS THORNE. By Thomas Wright (“The Journeyman En- 
gineer ”), Author of “ The Bane of a Life,” “‘ Some Habits 2y Customs of the Working Classes,” &c. In 8 vols. [Now ready. 
The HARVEYS. By Henry Kinosiry, Author of “Old Margaret,” | The SCANDINAVIAN RING. By Joun Pomenoy, Author of “ A Double 
* Hetty,” * Geoffry Hamlyn,’ &c. [Now Ready. Secret,” &e. [Now Ready. 


DENISON’S WIFE. By Mrs. Atrxanper Faiser, Author of ‘‘ Not while 
Two PLUNGES — a PEARL. By Mortimer Corns, Author of She Lives,” ‘‘ Faithless; or, The Loves of the Period,” &c. 2 vols. (Just Ready. 


**The Vivian Romauce, [Now Ready. LOVE and TREASON, By W.Freetanp. 3 vols. 


A READY. -MADE FAMILY ; or, The Life and Adventures of Julian Leep’s 


CHE RUB: A STORY. In 8 vols. 


[Now ready. 


[Now ready. 
‘An original and striking story by an anonymous author. . . . Harry Willwend is the ‘cherub’ of the story, and a certain Mr. Wigriff makes a most 


original and amusing villain. . . . How the ‘cherub’ becomes entangle 4 with the companies, how his path crosses Mr. Wigriff’s at unexpected times and 
places, are matters which make up the interest of an excellent novel.”—Times. 


WIDE of the MARK. By the Author of “Recommended to Mercy,” | The SAPPHIRE CROSS: A Tale of Two Generations. By 4. ™. 
‘Taken upon Trust,” &c. 8 vols. [Now Ready. FENN, Author of “Bent, not Broken,” &c. 8 vols. [Now Ready. 

BIDE TIME and TIDE. Py tho Author of “The Gage of Honour,” | HOLLOWHILL FARM. By Jonn Epwarpson. 3 vols. — [Now Ready. 
“The Eastern Hunters,” &c, (Ready this day. TREGARTHEN HALL. By James Gantanp. 38 vols. 


HENRY ANCRUM: a Tale of the Last War in New Zealand. 2 vols. 
By J. H. K. [Now ready. 
POPPIES in the CORN; or, Glad Hours in the Grave Years. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &c. In 1 vol., price 7s. 6d. 
Now Ready, in 1 vyol., Price 6s. 1 New and Cheaper Edition of 


OLD MARGARET. By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Geofiry Hamlyn,” 


** Hetty,” ‘Ravenshoe,” &e. 
Now Ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, boards, price 2s. 


P, APE RS HUMOROUS and PATHETIC. Being Selections from the Works 


of G. A. SALA, adapted for Mechanics’ Institutions and Penny Readings. 


Also, Now Ready, price 2s., uniform with the above, 


GASLIGHT and DAYLIGHT. By G. A. Sala, Author of “ After Break- 


fast,”’ ‘‘ Dutch Pictures,” ‘‘My Diary in America in the Midst of Nee 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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